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The “Anti” Speaks 


By KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER 


EVE always been opposed and. I always shall be. And my reason is—first, 
the effect on the women themselves. Suffragists are so hard. Unsympa- 
thetic? Why-er—not that exactly. But—I don’t'like their faces. I live 

in California and J ought to know! 

And they tell such outrageous lies. Your Mrs. Alice Stone Blackwell (who- 
ever she may be) said that we were in league with the liquor dealers, and it was 
in The Woman’s Journal that a white slave dealer (whatever that may be, I 
never saw one) gave us $250,000 for the campaign. I wish we had had it, and 
the suffragists would never have won in the-world! Why, nine-tenths of the 
women did not want to vote. It was thrust upon them. How? Why, we could 
net get any space in the papers without paying for it, and they all had suffrage 
articles. The press was against us everywhere. The suffragists bought up one 
newspaper. They must have bought it up, because we couldn’t get anything in 
without paying for it. 

People didn’t dare say anything against suffrage. I wanted a man to speak 
for us. He said, “I am with you, but if I speak for you, I shall lose my job.” 
He was a young man with a wife and baby... If anybody dared say a word, the 
suffragists knocked them on the head. What do I mean by that? Why, our 
anti-suffrage society put a placard in a drug-store window, and the suffragists 
told the druggist if he kept it there, he would lose their trade. And they took 
their money out of banks that put up anti-suffrage placards. They just knocked 
everybody on the head. . 

And I am against it because it«does nothing for-témperance.. Look. at the 
way the women voted in Los Angelés! You say a political measure, not really 
for temperance? Well, it may have’been. I-really don’t-know.. No, don’t ask 
me anything about Pasadena. I don’t know. I:don’t live there. It-has done no 
good at all. I will tell you what one judge said to me.. He said he would not 
stand for reélection now that the recal! could be used. He wouldn’t face. the 
risk of being humiliated. 

The eight hour law is very hard on women. Some of them would rather 
work ten hours. They didn’t want it. 1 know a nurse in training, and she says 
it is a nuisance. You get interested in your patient, and ,are doing something 
for her, and when the eight hours are up, off you must go, right in the middle of 
it. Anyway, while our kitchens are empty, I waste no sympathy on girls in 
factories. I am not one of those who feel sorry for people who work. I think 
it is good for them. 

Suffrage means fewer homes. The young men in California say now, “Not 
for me. I'll live in a boarding-house.” At least that is what one young man 
said to me. ‘ 

As for these unfortunate girls suffragists talk about, I think they are alto- 
gether too much exploited. They are that kind. They like it. The very young 
ones? Well, of course I don’t know anything about them. . . .. What do 
you say? How would J like it? I—!!! 


I can tell you where girls are in danger. It is at suffrage meetings and . 


selling suffrage literature on the street. You say you never heard of harm com- 
ing to them? Well, of course I don’t know. But I brought my daughters up not 
to talk to men on street corners; and they shan’t sell any literature or pin any 
charity tags on men. 

But now that women have the vote—why, one day I saw two little girls in 
Berkeley getting on to a car all alone. And where was their mother?, I knew 
she was playing cards. “Why; no, of course she ‘wasn’t votmgand I> don’t 
know whether she was a suffragist or not. I don’t care to know. 

It is the boys that need protection, anyway. Why, a man came to the 
father of a nineteen-year-old boy I know, and offered to support him and the girl 
if he would marry his daughter. And the boy’s father sent him up into the 
mountains to stay with his uncle and aunt. That girl came up there and wanted 
to stay. Fortunately the uncle was there, and he took her back to the station— 
it was nine miles—and put her on the train. But if he hadn’t been there, what 
would have become of the boy? 
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How Many More? 


T is a human weakness to underrate the spiriwai 
caliber of our enemies, personal or political. For 
/ a man as strong, active and popular as Colonel 
| Roosevelt it is easy to underestimate the mental 
| grasp and sturdiness of his friends. He believes in 
| himself and expects all his followers to believe in 
him to the very last pronouncement he chooses to 
make. As long as he is working for progressive 
| principles and is reasonably just to those who differ 
| with him as to the method of obtaining their fulfill- 
ment, he is justified in his expectation. As soon ss 
he ceases to be fair and becomes merely vindicative, 
he will lose the support of many of the members of 
his own party, the good citizens on whom he counts 
for support. The very feeling for democracy, a 
| square deal and fair play, that made them Roosevelt 
| men in the first place, will make them refuse to 
| follow the Colonel along a path leading to personal 
aggrandizement, through hatred and unjust recrim- 
ination. No doubt Mr. Dubois, whose statement of 
ihe administration’s position toward Colombia wzs 
so cavalierly treated by the Colonel, had more than 
common reason for being incensed. He was instru- 
ental in arranging the terms of the treaty and did 
not like the word blackmail. But his statement is 
ominously like the opening note of an ever acceller- 
ating chorus. He says: 





If any person believes it is pleasane 
for me to oppose a great leader whose 
fortunes I devotedly followed for ten 
years, and for whom J have profound 
esteem, he is radically mistaken. I am 
a Republican, and have been all my 
life, and I have been urged not to make 
this statement public because a success- 
ful issue of the treaty will help the 
Wilson Administration. I do not care 
1 to live to greet that day where my love 
of party smothers my love for justice 
and halts my courage in doing what I 
believe is right for the true interests of 
my country. 


sometimes been 
in time to the 


If the Colonel is as wise as he has 
krave and energetic, he will listen 
distant grumbling of his more high minded adher- 
ents. Even if motives of fairness and patriotism 
do not move him to do justice to a political rival 
| who also is working for democracy, self interest 
| should make him slow up his campaign of vitupera- 
| tion before he has lost all those followers whose fair- 
| mindedness and high standing in the cause of pro- 

gress can best insure him a chance to lead again. 
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The Honorable Hitchcock 


OU have done well by the nation, Senator Hitch- 
cock. We know how faithfully you have 
barked and growled at the Administration since it 
was inaugurated. We know how hard you tried to 
prevent us from being saddled with these Wilson 
currency laws. And now we see you working day 
end night to keep off the Federal Reserve Boaré 
some of those most capable of making it effective. 
You know how easy it is to get efficient, experienced 
men, used to handling large money matters, to work 
for the government, so your zeal is unceasing and 
your watchfulness uninterrupted. Only occasionally 
do you pause just long enough to do your duty to 
your feud with Mr. Bryan. You owe it to your Re- 
publican associates, Nelson, Crawford, McLean, and 
Weeks, not to let that controversy lag. And Mr. 
Reed, your Democratic colleague from Missouri, 
needs your moral support. He is a much tried man. 
That affair of the Kansas City postmastership would 
have upset a much more patient politician. But you 
worked hard on the case of Mr. Warburg and Mr. 
They were dangerous men. .They bade fair 
to make that Reserve Board a success. Mr. War- 
burg has both practical and theoretical knowledge 
of banking to a remarkable degree. He was willing 
at great personal sacrifice to sever his other import- 
ant connections, and devote himself to the public 
service. He knows how to arrange banking facilities 
for foreign trade under the new law. He is danger- 
ous. The President has known Mr. Jones for twenty 
years. Dreadful! He has a reputation for integrity 
and ability, has Jones. He knows business needs 
in their larger aspects. He was most certainly to be 
avoided. You have worked hard to keep these men 
off the Board. You deserve thanks. They might 
have brought credit to the Administration. Thev 
may yet. They may even help to restore business 
confidence and increase prosperity. How glad we 
should be of your presence, Mr. Hitchcock. No 
doubt the voters of Nebraska will appreciate your 
vigilance. 


Jones. 


The Hopkins’ Correspondence 


HE stolen letters published by the New York 
Herald concerning Mexican affairs have added 

little to the sum of human knowledge. Sherburne 
Hopkins is shown to be the attorney for Henry Clay 
Pierce, but by the same token he is shown not to 
have obtained payment for his services from Car- 
ranza. Hopkins asserted at the hearings held by 
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the Senate sub-committee, of which William Alden 


Smith was Chairman, that he had been paid $50,000 
by the Mexican Government under Madero for ser- 
vices rendered during the Madero Revolution. As 
long ago as last December the articles on the Mexi- 
can Revolution, published in Harper’s WEEKLY in- 
dicated the interest Pierce and Lord Cowdray had 
in the National Mexican Railways of Mexico. 
Pierce is a large stockholder in these railways. He 
was chagrined to find that Cowdray had succeeded 
in getting the interested stockholders of Cowdray’s 
[agle Oil Company appointed directors of the Na- 
tional Railways, a3 they were bound to Cowdray’s 
interests. Pierce was interested in the Madero Rev- 
olution, as its suecess promised a reversal of policy 
regarding the railways. The Senate Committee 
failed to find any proof that Pierce had contributed 
anything to the Madero cause, however. But when 


Madero became President, the Cientifico directors | 


were turned out and a new set elected, Pierce being 
made Chairman of the Board of American directors. 
When Huerta usurped the Presidency, Pierce and 
his crowd were turned out and Henry W. Taft, Cow- 
dray’s personal attorney, made Chairman of the 
Roard. Certainly there are rival railway and oil 
interests in Mexico, as most well-informed people 
in the United States already know. But to say that 
the Mexican Revolution has been engineered and 
financed by these interests is to miss recognizing 
one of the great movements by an oppressed people 
for liberty and a place in the sun. 


A Wise Friend 


OPKINS seems to have been a pretty fair ad- 
adviser of Carranza, if Hopkins’ letter per- 
suaded him to drop his threatening attitude toward 
the United States upon the taking of Vera Cruz; and 
in further advising Carranza not to agree to an 
armistice with Huerta and to decline discussing the 
internal affairs of Mexico with the Mediators, Hop- 
kins was again doing the wise thing, so far as the 
success of the Constitutionalist movement was con- 
cerend. 

The alleged interview with John Lind, in which 
Hopkins said that he obtained assurances as to the 
shipment of arms to the Constitutionalists, is a 
trifle embarrassing. But the sympathy of the Ad- 
ministration with the Constitutionalist cause has 
been no secret, and as consent to an armistice with 
Huerta prevented the United States from stopping 
the shipment of arms to the Usurper, at Puerto 
Mexico, it would have been unfair to keep out of 
Tampico, a port in possession of the Revolutionists, 
the arms shipped to them. 


The New Navy 


OR the first time in many years there is a large 
waiting list of men anxious to enlist in the Navy, 
They want the educational advantages, and a share 
in the spirit, of the new regime. These men will 
speedily take the places of the ones now in the ser- 
vice who do not care to avail themselves of the 
new arrangements for education which their previous 
life has not provided; and thus the personnel of the 
enlisted men will be improved. Secretary Daniels 
asserts that those who quarrel with him for his ed- 
ucational plan ought to have begun their conten- 
tion many decades ago with Horace Mann. 


Pure News 


O the pride and integrity of the ordinary jour- 
neyman worker in the professions the public 


| owes much more of its comfort and safety than it 
| often deserves or pays for. It would be hard to say 





which profession has the most devoted members, 
sacrificing worldly ambition for honest service. We 
sometimes give the palm to the doctors for their 
persistent efforts to save the health of the ignorant 
and ungrateful; sometimes to the teachers, some- 
times to the engineers with their patient back-sight- 
ing. All have their share. But just now our :t- 
tention is fixed on the reporter. His service is ren- 
dered under hard conditions, for little pay, and the 
credit for his achievements goes to the paper for 
which he works. Yet there could hardly be a more 
useful work, for without accurate and untainted 
news a democracy cannot govern itself. People 
have always known that. Some time ago they 
wrenched the press free from the king because they 
saw that he was likely to persecute the editor for de- 
fending them. In every newspaper office today is 


| established, in the person of the proprietor, a private 


and individual suppressor of the news. Not that they 
all do it, for not all proprietors are Plutocracy’s 
agents. But any proprietor who wishes may do 
what Hearst did in the case of Roscoe Mitchell, 
whose story is told in this issue of Harper’s WEEKLY. 


| We ourselves have been hammering at this prob- 


lem for some years, and the most hopeful aspect 
of the whole situation that has presented itself 
is this stubborn sense of honor, this pride of craft 
on the part of the rank and file of reporters. It 


' refuses to be crushed by any weight of arbitrary 


power. 





When people wake to the fact that they 
are being buncoed by many unscrupulous publish- 
ers and demand pure news, they will find that the 
reporters are with them. 


How to Get It 


OW the reformation of the news gathering pro- 

fession is to be brought about is a problem 

that many are cudgelling their brains over. One 
idea offered by Mr. Isaac Russell is this: 


If a rich man employed a lawyer he could employ only 
a lawyer who had been admitted to the bar. And if 
he employed a doctor he could only employ an admitted 
doctor. Both of these professional servants of our civiliza- 
tion would have ethical considerations to observe. If they 
disgraced their professions both would be dealt with. And 
if the rich man attempted to induce them to disgrace their 
professional obligations then he, also, could be dealt with. 

Men who take up the work of transmitting the news as 
a life work do not normally take to faking. 

Shouldn’t there be a public body which in a case like this 
one of Mr. Mitchell’s could call Mr. Hearst to account? 
And shouldn’t this same public have power to enforce per- 
sonal responsibility for the news upon its real author—the 
reporters? Shouldn’t it have power to “disbar” from the 
profession reporters who flagrantly engage in faking the 
news? And power to uphold in his position the honest re- 
porter who is assailed by a private proprietor because of his 
service to the cause of Truth? 

Licensing reporters as doctors and_ lawyers 
are licensed would help no doubt. Also a union 
of press writers could do much. The _ trouble 
with previous unions has been that they have made 
their stand on economic grounds. The publishers 
have always been able to beat a fight for wages be- 
cause the woods are full of would-be writers who 
can be pressed into service in a pinch. But if the 
union made its stand on moral grounds, it would not 
pay a paper to let the scandal get out. Imagine 
what would happen in a national crisis if the entire 
writing force of a string of papers should walk out 
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because the boss was making someone lie. All these 
schemes may sound chimerical. 
public will continue to be buncoed. But then the 
referendum was visionary in its youth. So has been 
every progressive measure. 
is no progress. 


A Tammany Adjunct 
* Reptaleentil J. SMITH, district attorney of 


Queens County, is the kind of 
Democrat to which Tammany has given a universal 
fame. Cassidy, the Murphy of Queens County, is 
waiting in Sing Sing under conviction for perjury, 
but his spirit reigns. The meaning of politics is 
thrown into human terms by the use of the office of 
the district attorney to protect men who committed 
the meanest of crimes. Clara Ellert is sixteen years 
old. Her husband, twenty-one years old, was falsely 
accused of theft. The girl wife sought bail. At the 
court house, two men offered to help her, through 
an acquaintance with the district attorney’s office. 
She trusted them. They led her to a room in the 
Democratic Club, where, she says, both men at- 
tacked her. One of them has already been convicted 
by a jury. Now just consider what obstacles that 
jury had to overcome. Smith, the district attorney, 
is head of the Democratic Club where Mrs. Ellert 
was attacked. Did that fact make him all the 
more eager to see that justice was done? Did it! 
He is no effete, effeminate, theoretical reformer. He 
has red blood in his veins. He is a manly man. 
was campaign manager for Cassidy in the boss’s 
last campaign. He was put on the bench by that 
flower of Tammany mayors, the ever famous Van 
Wyck. The court had to order Smith to bring the 
Ellert case | efore the Grand Jury. Indictments were 
found, but before the men were even arrested, Smith 
moved to have the indictments dismissed. 
Garretson refused and the enterprising and virile 
gentlemen were locked up. At the first trial, that 
of Hefferman, three of Smith’s assistant district at- 
torneys, two of his clerks, and Cassidy’s brother, 
now a county detective in Smith’s office, appeared 
as witnesses for the defense. The jury got Heffer- 
man nevertheless. The district attorney’s office, 
according to the clearly indicated opinion of Judge 
Scudder, gave to the defense inside information 
which had been denied to the prosecution. The 
Judge also denounced the methods employed against 
Mrs. Ellert in the Grand Jury room. Various per- 
sons came to the assistance of Mrs, Ellert. The 
most important assistance was rendered by Mrs. 
Alfred J. Eno, head of the Queens Borough Suffra- 
gists,—another contrast between the old, manly 
standpoint and the new, effeminate point of view. 


Gossip 


ACH city and town and village has local char- 
acters around whom its thought affectionately 
hovers. One or two of these persons will be com- 
mented on with a smile because they brighten 
things. Another will be a stirring uplifter who 
practices the virtues. Another will be a sweet- 
faced actress who gets a hand for her faithful work 
In the weekly “stock”. Even New York has folks 
who are favorites of all the boroughs—as for in- 
stance George Cohan, Christie Mathewson, Judge 
Rumhauser, and F. P. A. Can some of our readers 
tell us about their own towns? 


He | 


! 


Perhaps the poor | 


The Lord’s Idea 


| eee taking exception to the 


Without vision there | 





Judge | 


article that Harprr’s WEEKLY printed recently 
on the Seaman’s Bill, says: 


Twenty years or more ago, the present “Philadelphia”, 
then the “City of Paris”, was in collision and nearly cut im 
two. As she was designed as the Lord meant a ship to be 
designed, she was able to counterbalance the extra weight 
of water in her flooded compartments, didn’t turn turtle as 
did the “Empress of Ireland”, and make port safely. The 


° | law should require all liners to have double hulls built in as 
machine | 


did the “Oly mpic” and as is the case with a few other At- 
lantic liners. A “double hull” is a safety measure, whereas 
the increase of “able seamen” with the ship’s hulls remain- 
_s the now are, only means the liability of greater loss 
of life. 


Without agreeing with him on the matter of sea- 
men, we wish to heartily indorse Mr. Cropley’s de- 
mand for better built boats. No equipment of sail- 
ors or life boats is of much use if the ship is so badly 
built that she will sink in a few moments after a 
collision. Boats should be built as nearly unsink- 
able as possible and then safety equipment should 
be added sufficient to meet unusual disaster. Mr. 
Cropley says that “the good Lord intended a ship to 
be a ship, not a sky scraper.” Doubtless! And the 
public probably agrees with the Lord. It is only 
because the average citizen going to Europe for his 
holidays has no way of judging of a boat’s safety, 
but only of its comforts, that a howl has not gone 
up long ago, and the business of American hotels 
had a boom. Consider your chance of drowning, 
which is not small, and watch what your congress- 
man does to the Seaman’s Bill. 


Bright Thought 


W* have had several suggestions in answer to 
our editorial on the interestingness of men 
and women. This one is culled from the Newburyport 
(Mass.) News: 

In regard to this discussion, started by Harper’s WEEKLY. 


as to whether woman is more interesting than man, or the 


reverse, we should say that, in general, a woman is more 


| interesting to a man, and a man is more interesting to a 
| woman. 





No doubt true. 


Courage and Belief 


WY TREBY they ran, he flying, he pursuing. 

faliant was the Sine but far mightier he 
who fleetly pursued him.” Thus Homer describes 
the flight of Hector before the fleet-footed Achilles. 
“Valiant” Hector—the phrase is naive and charm- 
ing—how differently would he be described in a 
modern Iliad! No longer brave, but cowardly, not 
noble, but ignoble, since he flees. The Greeks 
were fatalists. They believed in many gods who 
could take an active and personal interest in the 
affairs of man, while man was, himself, powerless to 
act otherwise than according to their divine will. 
Therefore, Hector, when he felt the superior 
strength of Achilles, at once realized that the gods 
were protecting Achilles, and so he ran in the vain 
attempt to attract the aid of some other capricious 
god to himself; but when no aid came, and Achilles 
still pursued him, then he knew that he was doomed 
and he stopped and faced Achilles. His valour was 
not lost because he had fled; a man’s bravery was 
not judged when he had to contend with the Im- 
mortals, there was no ignominy in trying to escape 
from them. We no longer have Fate behind with 
to shield ourselves. We believe in ourselves and in 
the power of man. 























Hearst-Made War News 


By ISAAC RUSSELL 


HE New York American, owned by W. R. Hearst, 
sent a message to one of its reporters during a 
critical moment in the progress of peace negotia- 

tions at Niagara. “Be resigned without resigning,” the 
message read. 

It was dated May 30th. On the morning of that 
day the Hearst newspapers had published a telegraphic 
dispatch from Niagara containing what, if true, was 
most disquieting news. The dispatch stated that the 
Hearst papers had become aware of the contents of a 
message sent to the mediators by Carranza. The text 
of the so-called Carranza message was given in the 
dispatch in full. 

The Hearst reporter then on duty in Niagara was 
Roseoe Conklin Mitchell. So far as the public could 
guess the New York American had actually received 
over the telegraph wires from Niagara a dispatch, part 
of which was the text of a confidential message to the 
mediators. Mitchell knew that he had sent no such 
dispatch to his paper. The telegraph operator knew 
that he had not transmitted any such dispatch. The 
mediators knew that they had not received any such 
message as that printed. Every newspaper man in 
Niagara who was worthy of the confidence of the 
American delegates knew that Hearst was faking. 

Mitchell resigned from Mr. Hearst’s service by tele- 
graph. 

The resignation was received in Niagara with joy. 
Newspaper men who were famous for work in several 
continents formed themselves into an impromptu com- 
mittee and rushed in three automobiles to Mitchell’s 
hotel to tell him while he was packing up, what a fine 
stand they thought he had taken, for standards to 
which Mr. Hearst has not yet risen. 

The American delegates even held for Mitchell an 
impromptu reception, during which Justice Frederick 
W. Lehmann made a short speech congratulating the 
reporter. 

Thus Mitchell made his exit from Niagara alone, 
and without a job. From one view-point he had gone 
there as an agent of all the people who read news- 
papers, honor bound to transmit news truly. From 
another, he had gone there as a wage-earner in pur- 
suit of a living, bound, in order to hold his job, to 
transmit to his employer the kind of news his employer 
wanted. 

Mr. Hearst’s greatest newspaper tried to force this 
view upon him. In messages urging him not to resign 
and in other messages asking him to reconsider his 
resignation, the newspaper urged him “to be a good 
soldier and a good boy” and again “to send the news 
facts and leave the policy to the editors.” 

A final message releasing Mitchell urged him to 
“come home comfortably” and to remember that “good 
soldiers are patient even if superior officers make mis- 
takes.” 

I am not writing this story of a newspaper problem 
in order to glorify a man who has quit his job. I am 
writing it to invite the public to consider some of the 
things that go on behind the telegraph wires. As a 
reporter who has been on the job for ten years I have 
felt for some time that the public ought to be invited 
in; that it ought to take a hand. 

The case of Mitchell presents the problem in con- 
crete form. Hearst, when he employed Mitchell, hap- 
pened to hire a reporter who was ready to fight for 
standards which can never be wholly enforced, I be- 
lieve, until the public takes a hand. The secret of 
Hearst’s Niagara faking is out because Mitchell wasn’t 
a usual Hearst reporter. He was new to Hearst al- 
though old to important departments of journalism. 

The first time I saw Mitchell he was on the end of a 
telephone wire and the home of E. H. Harriman, at 


76 


Arden, was on the other end. Harriman was dying, 
according to some reports, and according to others he 
was already dead. The men on duty as near as they 
could get to Harriman’s home were plainly excited, 
as the climatic point in a big situation was approach- 
ing. 

I noted Mitchell because he was working at high- 
tension and at the same time was cool. I noticed in 
what he sent down to his paper a little later, a real 
passion for cold facts. There were none of the flowery 
trimmings that other reporters wrote in. 

I heard of him again a little later. At Oyster Bay, 
soon after Roosevelt’s return from America, yellow 
newspapers published so much inaccurate matter that 
the Colonel shut down on them all—save one. Roscoe 
Mitchell, I heard, was given the privilege of coming to 
the Colonel’s home once a day, and earrying back to 
the telegraph station at Oyster Bay such news as there 
was, for distribution, as he saw fit, to other reporters, 

I met Mitchell again while we both were assigned to 
Woodrow Wilson’s campaign for the presidency. At 
Syracuse, while the now well-advertised trap was be- 
ing set to put Mr. Wilson in a position that would make 
him appear to be a pleasant companion of Murphy, 
Mr. Wilson felt compelled to give a confidence of the 
utmost importance to some one of us. We were to- 
gether on a porch outside of a club house in which 
Murphy was already seated at the luncheon table, and 
Mr. Wilson was momentarily expected to resume a seat 
which he had abandoned. 

Of the group Mr. Wilson chose Mitchell as the one 
in whom to repose his confidence. It was that he 
wished Mitchell to gather all the reportorial party to- 
gether and keep them ready for an immediate return 
to the candidate’s car in the railroad station. The rest 
of the confidence was that things were going badly— 
that Mr. Wilson might at any moment withdraw from 
the day’s proceedings. I was among those told to stand 
ready for a hurried return to the train. I never knew 
until the train was on its way back to New York and 
Mr. Wilson himself took up the theme with the rest of 
us, why it was that one of the reporters had given us 
such an unusual message. 

This bit of background to the Mitchell incident at 
Niagara is necessary because it will throw some light 
on the manner in which he was received there. 

The last time Mitchell figured in the news before he 
was sent to Niagara was when American warships were 
about to depart for Vera Cruz. 
paper secret” that the Navy Department had refused 
to take any Hearst man along on a warship. It also 
became a matter of Park Row discussion that the 
Hearst executives turned to Roscoe Mitchell who had 
recently accepted employment on Hearst’s American. 
Mitchell telephoned to Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy, and received a ready permission to join the 
fleet. Daniels throughout the campaign had been in 
charge of the publicity section of the Wilson head- 
quarters and knew and could judge Mitchell’s work as 
it had been delivered to other papers. 

Mitchell went to Vera Cruz aboard a United States 
warship and soon after he returned he found that the 
Hearst newspapers were in another muddle with the 
government departments. 

It is important to consider this muddle, because it 
has a bearing on the peculiar personal responsibilities 
Mitchell assumed at Niagara. 

In the Hearst headquarters in New York it became 
known that the Washington bureau “was all in” as to 
handling the mediation conferences at Niagara, that 
none of the Washington men were on “speaking terms” 
with the mediators. More than that, the information 
conveyed to the home office was to the effect that one 
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of the mediators had torn 2 Hearst reporter’s card up 
and had thrown the fragments in his face. 

Again the Hearst forces turned to Mitchell. They 
knew the high esteem in which he was held personally 
by those who knew him. I am not going to tell here 
why Mitchell accepted employment from Hearst. That 
has to do with the experiences as a reporter in the 
capacity unfamiliar to the public—the capacity of a 
wage-earner working at what on the inside appears as 
a highly sweated trade, however much it may appear 
from the outside to be a noble and romantic profession. 

Mitchell on May 19th found himself on his way to 
Niagara with the information to go on, that none of 
those connected with the mediation would have any- 
thing to do with a Hearst man. He even knew of the 
incident of the torn-up card. 

On the morning of May 20th Supreme Court Justice 
Lamar and Judge Lehmann, the American delegates, 
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selves receiving a square deal from his friend and old- 
time associate. After that Justice Lamar and Judge 
Lehmann talked in Mitchell's presence, admitting him 
freely to the informal discussion. 

To each of the mediators and to the Mexican dele- 
gates Mitchell gave his pledge that he was not respon- 
sible for Hearst’s editorial policies, that as a reporter 
he wanted to give the facts of the developments and 
io give them fairly. He was accepted on that basis, 
and was given respectful and adequate hearings when 
he came for news. Then the trouble began. 

Mitchell filed a dispatch giving the actual develop- 
ments He was hopeful in tone, since the mood of all 
concerned was optimistic. Next day Mitchell bought 
a Hearst paper. NOT ONE WORD OF HIS DIS- 
PATCH WAS IN THE PAPER. But the Niagara 
date line was there just the same. No person on the 
ground could possibly have written, with any regard 
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were seated on the porch of the Hotel Prospect, on the 
American side. Newspaper men known to them to be 
worthy of their confidence were grouped near them and 
a general “family chat’? was in progress. 

Into this chat a young man with a hatchet face and a 
slightly Southern accent projected himself. He went 
up to Jutice Lamar and Judge Lehmann and intro- 
duced himself, since none of the reporters there made 
“move to do so. He told them his name was Mitchell 
and that he had come to Niagara for Mr. Hearst’s 
New York American. 

He joined the party—but there was no further at- 
tempt to carry on the conversation that had been in- 
terrupted. Reporters and delegates alike seemed con- 
scious of the need for restraint in the presence of a 
Hearst man. 

Mitchell left the party after a brief “silence treat- 
ment.” Just inside the hotel doors he met Robert F. 
Rose, the attaché of the State Department at the ne- 
gotiations. With Rose the situation was different. He 
knew Mitchell and the things for which Mitchell stood. 

Without any hesitation Rose reversed Mitchell’s 
Progress away from the delegation. He forced him 
back and personally introduced him to the delegates, 
giving at the same time a strong and unequivocal 
guarantee that the delegates would always find them- 


following message. i 
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for the facts, the story that appeared. It wsa a Hearst 
story — simmering with insinuations that President 
Wilson was backing down and yielding in a humiliating 
manner to each demand upon him. 

The issue for Hearst’s man at Niagara was interest- 
ing to himself, to all the other reporters and to Mr. 
Rose who knew him. He had made personal pledges; 
and he had been received on those pledges. 

The Hearst home office was not to him an instru- 
ment through which he could force over to the public 
at large from Niagara a trained man’s observations and 
views about a matter of critical National moment. 
The chief Hearst paper was not a paper that the reader 
could pick up with any assurance that a dispatch dated 
at Niagara had ever originated nearer to Niagara than 
the desk of some writer in the Hearst offices. 

Other reporters, whose papers permitted them to 
serve the public honest news, looked upon Mitchell’s 
plight with mingled feelings. They all knew, of course, 
what had happened for they had been in the tele- 
graph office while Mitchell was writing, alongside 
themselv--, and in the questions passing back and 
forth they had become well aware of the general nature 
of Mitchell’s dispatch. 

The offense of the first day was not the end. As the 
Hearst papers would continue to arrive the dispatch 
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from Niagara would continue to show evidence of 
home-cooking in the American office. Some of it would 
be genuine and then there would be whole paragraphs 
of inserted material, cleverly designed to give an ap- 
pearance of trouble in the mediation proceedings and 
shameful concessions on the part of Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Bryan. 

Mitchell made explanations to the American dele- 
gates and the mediators at first. He tried to square 
his personal pledges with the results, by pointing out 
what portions of the daily Niagara dispatch were his 
and what portions had never been sent by him. 

It is not an easy thing to go into voluntary martyr- 
dom, although those who do not have to make the 
iourney may think it is. Mitchell was thinking of I 
don’t know what, during the few days he continued to 
fight the issue out with the Hearst executives. But I 
do know that he has children in school and that the 
jobs for one earning a wage at his particular trade are 
rather far apart and not easy to obtain. 

Mitchell sent protests to the Hearst executives with 
apparent success, for he announced to his fellow re- 
porters that he had been assured by telegraph that 
there would be no more interference with his dispatches. 

Alfred Henry Lewis began to write Niagara dis- 
patches—but he signed them himself, and Mitchell ex- 
hibited signs of relief from responsibility. But Lewis 
went away in a few days, and the dispatches from 
Niagara, for which Mitchell became again responsible 
to the source of the news, began once more to be 
breaking up with interpolations. It was a case, again, 
of giving Hearst what he wanted. 

There were more protests from Mitchell—and a re- 
sponse in the form of the appearance in Niagara Falls 
of another member of the Hearst staff. He had worked 
for Hearst for several years longer than Mitchell. He 
liad become somewhat famous to Hearst readers as the 
author of stories “locating” Dorothy Arnold at plausi- 
ble places in New York. 

The new Hearst recruit at Niagara explained that 
he had come “merely to help Mitchell since there was 
work enough for two men.” But nobody was deceived 
by the subterfuge. 

There was only work enough for one man—if honest- 
ly collecting the news was what was meant by “work.” 
But if Mr. Hearst demanded something beside straight 
news, and his man on the ground was resolutely refus- 
ing to distort the news to furnish it, then there was 
work for two men. The corps of correspondents so 
interpreted the situation. So did Mitchell. So did the 
American delegates to the mediation conference. 

About this time copies of the Hearst papers arrived 
with the “full text of the Carranza message.” The 
“full text” appeared in the midst of a genuine dispatch 
pearing a Niagara Falls date line. From all appear- 
ances it was as genuine as the rest of the dispatch. 

Reporters and the American delegates were talking 
together at the Hotel Prospect when Mitchell ap- 
peared, bearing a copy of his paper. Of course, if the 
text were genuine, an important beat was to be regis- 
tered against all of the other reporters. 

Mitchell went directly to Judge Lehmann, to whom 
he had given his personal pledge upon his arrival, that 
he would dea'esquarely with the news. 

“T do not want to ask you, Judge,” said Hearst’s re- 
porter, “if this Carranza message is genuine or not. I 
merely want to notify you and the others who gave me 
their confidence when I came here, that this part of my 
dispatch did not go out over the wire from Niagara, 
and was not part of my dispatch. I never saw it until 
I found it in my dispatch upon reading the paper.” 

Mitchell followed this report to those who had con- 





fided in him with a message to his paper. The message 
demanded that he be withdrawn from Niagara. 

In the Hearst office this evidently was a new kind of 
rebellion. Bradford Merrill, the managing editor, took 
the matter up with Mitchell by telegraph. 

Of course, as a wage-earner and an employed hand, 
Mitchell had obligations to his employer. He had 
other obligations to the men to whom he had pledged 
his word as a gentleman, in order to gain access to the 
genuine news originating at Niagara. He chose to call 
into his confidence some of the older correspondents; 
and so it came about that his hot-fire of telegrams be- 
tween himself and his office became known to this 
group of correspondents, and through them to American 
delegates. On all sides interest in the situation was 
heightened by the consciousness that a new standard 
for reportorial conduct was being fought for at a tre- 
mendous personal cost to the fighter. 

The response to Mitchell’s demand that he be with- 
drawn from Niagara was this: 

New York, May 30, 1914. 
Roscoe C. MitcHeE t, 
Clifton Hotel N. Falls 

All right. Please ccme home to-night. Always send the 

news facts and leave policy to editors. Show Mr. Johnson. 
Braprorp MEeErRiLL. 

To this message Mitchell replied that he would in- 
troduce the reporter sent to “help” him to the other 
reporters—but not to the American delegates or the 
mediators. He added that upon his arrival in the 
Hearst offices his resignation would take effect. 

The Hearst executives must have been startled. 
Niagara received this: 

New York, May 30th, 1914. 
Roscor C. MiTcHELL, 
Clifton House, N Falls, Ont. 

Why resign without cause? We should greatly regret it. 
Please be good soldier and good boy. 

Braprorp MERRILL. 


But Mitchell and other correspondents in Niagara 
thought that the resignation decidedly had ‘“cause.” 
Mitchell tried to make clear to the managing editor 
of the Hearst newspaper, for whom he had the highest 
regard, what this cause was. He wired that “I know 
my information has been authentic” and he referred to 
his former protests against “the daily inaccurate in- 
serts.” 

The good heart of the Hearst manager rose, scem- 
ingly, above the official demands of his position. He 
sent this final message: 

New York, May 30th, 1914. 
Roscor C. MitcHE.., 
Clifton Hotel, Ca. 

Come home comfortably. Be philosophica]. Mr. Heurst sent 
Johnson. No reflection on you. Good soldiers are patient even 
if superior officers make mistakes. Be resigned without resign- 
ing. MERRILL. 

Before Mr. Hearst’s downcast reporter left Niagara 
Falls he received in confidence the infermation that 
the alleged Carranza message which had been inserted 
by Hearst into his dispatch, as if it had had an actual 
existence in Niagara, was an utter fake. How great a 
fake it actually was came out ten days later when the 
genuine text of the Carranza message became publi 
for the first time. 

And there, Average Reader of the newspapers, you 
have a reportorial problem to which your notice is re- 
spectfully invited. 

Is it better to leave it to the men on the firing line, 
the Mitchells, to fight out alone the question of whither 
you are to receive accurate information concerning 
what is going on in the world, or to endeavor to dis- 
cover some means whereby both you and your agent, 
the reporter, may be less at the mercy of the publisher 
who chooses to be unscrupulous when lying and mis 
representation will serve his personal ends? 
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EPUBLICAN members of the 
present House of Representa- 
tives have been adorning their 

recent political speeches with the pre- 
diction of Democratic disaster at the 
polls in November, and they possess an 
air of conviction when claiming that 
the next House will be Republican. 
Anti-Administration newspapers have 
given wide circulation to the impres- 
sion that there would be a_ political 
revolution this fall that would change 
the political complexion of the House. 
It is worth while to examine the 
reasonableness of this view. 

That there have been just such 
sweeping changes as have resulted in 
the reversal of a large party majority, 
is familiar political history. When 
Harrison was elected, 166 Republicans 
were enrolled in the House. In the 
middle of his term they were reduced 
to 88. The Democratic majority of 96 
that went in with Cleveland in his sec- 
ond term was changed to a Republican 
‘majority of 135 in the middle of his 
term. The House elected with Taft 
had a Republican majority of 47. The 
House elected in the middle of his 
term had a Democratic majority of 65. 
The membership of the present House, 
elected with Woodrow Wilson, is as 
follows: Democrats 290, Republicans 
124, Progressive Republicans 5, Pro- 
gressives 15, Independent 1. That is, 
the Democratic Party has a plurality 
over its ancient enemy, the Republi- 
can Party, of 176 votes, and a majority 
over all of 145—just two to one. Of 
the 435 members of the House, 218 con- 
stitute a majority of one. The Demo- 
cratic Party would have to lose 73 
congressional districts to lose its ma- 
jority over all, and the Republicans 
would have to win 95 additional dis- 
tricts in order to obtain a majority 
over all, considering the groups into 
which the opposition is now divided. 

It would be a difficult matter even 
for General Grosvenor, of figuring fame, 
to calculate by what process the Dem- 
ocrats could lose 73 congressional dis- 
tricts, and still more difficult to figure 
out how the Republicans could win 95 
and thus secure a majority. In the 
Solid South alone, including 1.iaryland 
and Missouri and excluding West Vir- 
ginia, the Democrats have 127 districts 
to begin with, leaving only 91 districts 
to hold out of the 308 in the North and 
West, 163 of which they now hold. 

Take the State of Indiana, for ex- 
ample, now with a solid Democratic 
delegation in the House. In the First 
District the Democratic candidate re- 
ceived 20,000 votes, the Republican 
13,000, and the Progressive 6,000, in the 
election of 1912, giving a Democratic 
plurality of 7,000 in round numbers. 
In the Second District the Democratic 
plurality was 6,000; in the Third, 13,- 
000; in the Fourth, 12,000; in the Fifth, 
9,000; in the Sixth, 9,000; in the Sev- 
enth, 10,000; in the Eighth, 10,000; in 
the Nirth, 7,000; in the Eleventh, 10, 
000; in the Twelfth, 9,000; in the 
Thirteenth, 11,000. Only in the Tenth 
District, Crumpacker’s district, where 
the Democratic plurality was 1,000, is 
there an opportunity, through the de- 
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fection of Progressives to the Republi- 
can Party, of electing a Republican. In 
seven of the districts the Democratic 
candidate had a majority over both the 
Republican and Progressive candidates; 
in five others it would take a complete 
fusion of the Progressive and Republi- 
can voters to overcome the Democratic 
plurality. Moreover, in Indiana, in the 
Presidential contest, the Progressives 
were the second party and the Repub- 
licans the third; and there is a spirited 
contest between these two parties for 
the second party in the fall elections, 
with a Progressive candidate for the 
Senate and one for the House in every 
district. It seems entirely safe to add 
at least 12 districts from Indiana to the 
127 from the Solid South. 

Illinois now has 20 Democrats, 4 Re- 
publicans, 2 Progressives and 1 Pro- 
gressive Republican in its delegation, 11 
of the 20 Democratic districts being 
carried two years ago by such large 
pluralities or majorities over both Re- 
publicans and Progressives that it is 
difficult to see how these seats can be 
lost without a political revolution. Ex- 
cept in the First District, represented 
by Madden, the Republicans won their 
seats also by a plurality vote, and any 
large accession to the Progressive ranks 
from the Republican side would lead to 
the election of either a Progressive or a 
Democrat. The Progressives were the 
second party in the Presidential vote in 
Illinois, as they were in Indiana, and 
there is the same rivalry there in the 
contest betwee nthese two parties for 
second place. 

In Ohio the present House delegation 
consists of 19 Democrats and 3 Re- 
publicans. In two of the Republican 
districts the Republican plurality was 
less than 1,000. In four of the Demo- 
cratic districts the plurality was less 
than 1,000. So 15 of the seats now 
being held by the Democrats seem 
reasonably certain to be retained. In 
Ohio the Republican vote for Taft was 
slightly larger than the Progressive 
vote for Roosevelt, and there is more 
prospect of the reénforcement of the 
Republicans from the ranks of the 
former Progressives. 

The New York delegation consists of 
31 Democrats, 11 Republicans and 1 
Progressive, and 27 of the 31 seats now 
held by Democrats seem reasonably 
safe. 4 Democratic, 3 Republican 
and the Progressive district were car- 
ried by small pluralities. 

The New Jersey delegation consists 
of 10 Democrats and 2 Republicans, 
and there is no prospect that any of 
these Democratic seats will be lost un- 
less by complete fusion between the 
Republicans and the Democrats having 
received a majority over both their 
contestants in some of the districts. 

In Pennsylvania the delegation 
stafids: Republicans 17, Democrats 12, 
Progressives 6, Progressive Republican 
1. In this State the Democrats and 
Progressives represent their districts by 
safe pluralities, while four of the Re- 
publican districts were carried by small 
pluralities. 

In Massachusetts the delegation is 
evenly divided: 8 Republicans and 8 


Democrats, 5 of the Democratic dis- 
tricts being safely Democratic and 4 of 
the Republican, the rest doubtful, ac- 
cording to the election returns of 1912. 

Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and New 
Mexico have 13 Representatives in the 
House, all Democrats, 8 of these seats 
being safely Democratic, 4 of the dele- 
gates from Connecticut being elected 
by small pluralities and one from New 
Hampshire. 

The election of Congressmen from 
the districts here regarded as safely 
Democratic will give to that party a 
membership in the House of 221, three 
more than a majority. To these may 
be added 2 from California, 2 from 
Iowa, 2 from Kansas, 1 from Maine, 1 
from Minnesota, 1 from Rhode Island, 
and 2 from Wisconsin, giving the 
Democrats a membership of 237, disre- 
garding 53 districts which the Demo- 
crats carried by small pluralities or 
majorities in the elections of 1912. This 
would make a Democratic majority of 
41 over all. It should be said also that 
many of the districts carried by Pro- 
gressives and Republicans were won by 
small pluralities. 

There is no sign on the political 
horizon of a political revolution. No 
partisan prophet is predicting a “land- 
slide.” There has been developed thus 
far in the enactment of Administration 
policies no issue of importance upon 
which the opposition can appeal to the 
country. There is small desire for 
the reopening of the tariff question; 
the solution of the currency problem, so 
long delayed, has given almost univer- 
sal satisfaction. The President’s com- 
mand of the situation has been freshly 
proved by his victory on the tolls ques- 
tion and by the determination of the 
Sénate to complete the trust program 
before adjournment. The five conser- 
vation bills which are in process of en- 
actment by the House give particular 
satisfaction to the people of the far 
west, and no party lines can be drawn 
on that issue, with the promise that the 
Senate will be able to take up the bills 
for consideration at the short session 
in December, perhaps passing one or 
more of them this session. Woodrow 
Wilson’s immense popularity througl- 
out the country has suffered no per- 
manent abatement, and the enactment 
of the anti-trust bills will add to rather 
than detract from it. So will the es- 
tablishment of peace in Mexico, while 
the event of war will ensure him vic- 
tory at the polls. 

Moreover, whatever issue there is has 
been between the Democrat and Pro- 
gressives, mainly voting together, and 
the Regular Republicans. In_ the 
Washington party in Pennsylvania, for 
example, there is a large element that 
prefers Pinchot as Senator but will 
not lend itself to any plans which look 
toward the defeat of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1916. If the Progressive party fails 
to make a considerable showing in the 
fall elections, it would seem logical tc 
expect that a goodly proportion will 
vote to endorse the policies of the Wil- 
son Administration for which thei 
Representatives have voted in Congress 
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The Servant in the Office 


By MARY CAROLINE FARMER 


Miss Farmer says that the word spinster shouid be changed to stenographer in the dictionary, 


so many are the women in the ranks of office work. 


what she is talking about. 


efficient working women are subjected. 


labor. 


Miss Farmer is a stenographer and she knows 
She voices convincingly the unfairnesses to which this large class of 
The unions do not put the stenographer in the ranks of 
The nature of her work prevents her from having the freedom of the professions. She is not 


an employer, nor, when it comes to making laws, is she given the consideration shown other em- 


ployees 


Miss Farmer speaks for a large and net too well-treated class 





particularly need the 

support of public 
opinion, but just now it 
seems to be the fad to re- 
gard the trained nurse as 
a ministering angel, the 
teacher as a noble martyr 
to duty, and the shop and 
factory girls as brave little 
women, underpaid — but 
struggling to be virtuous. 
The press and charitable 
institutions have cham- 
pioned them all, but the 
poor stenographer, none 
speak of her but to blame. 
There seems to be a prevailing idea 
that she is well treated and well paid, 
and deserves neither, yet a little inves- 
tigation shows firms employing this 
class of work at a minimum wage of 
three dollars a week. 

Let us see what support a stenogra- 
ther would have in attempting to bet- 
ter her condition. 

Some thirty-four states have passed 
laws of some kind for the protection of 
wemen workers, inadequate, ineffective, 
crippled laws in some instances, but 
nevertheless a step in the right direc- 
tion. In one State (Utah) these laws 
protect office workers. In Virginia the 
stenographer is specifically exempted 
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fiom the benefits of the ten-hour 
} . cw 

day law. During the Sixty-second 

Congress, Senator La Follette intro- 


duced a bill in Congress providing for 
an eight-hour day for women in the 
District of Columbia. This will prob- 
ably serve as a model for State legisla- 
tion. When the bill was reported it 
was amended by eliminating stenogra- 
phers. In this form, the bill became 
law during the Sixty-third Congress. 
It was gravely said that if anything 
was done for their protection their 
places would be filled by men. For 
years the Civil Service Commission’s 
Manual of Examinations has contained 
the following paragraph: 

“Stenographers and _ typewriters who 
are competent and willing to accept the 
usual salaries offered (men $900, women 
$720) have much greater prospects for 
appointment than applicants for other 
positions. The supply of male eligibles 
willing to accept the usual entrance sal- 
ary is not equal to the demand.” 

The Civil Service Commission has 
cone further. It holds special examin- 
ations tc which women are not ad- 
mitted. The law permits all vacancies 
in the departments to be filled by men 
as long as there is a man on the list 
of eligibles, even though he may have 
passed with a grade of 70 per cent. 
and there may be dozens of women on 
the list who have grades of 90 per cent. 
Government service is attractive. The 
hours are from nine to half past four, 
a Saturday half-holiday is allowed for 
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three months in the year, thirty days 
sick leave is allowed, and thirty days 
annual leave, and the salaries for this 
class of work are higher than in the 
business world. The Civil Service 
Commission has the whole United 
States to draw on; it says it cannot 
vet enough male stenographers to sup- 
ply the demand in the departments in 
Washington. Where were the men to 
come from to fill the eight to fifteen 
dollars x week positions held by women 
it; Washington? 

Was this ignorance or hypocrisy on 
the part of the National lawmakers? 
Large numbers of senators and repr2- 
sentatives employ women in their of- 
fices 

But suppose it were ignorance, and 
suppose it were perfectly right and 
proper for lawmakers to enact legisla- 
{ion without informing themselves as 
ic conditions. Why did not the Senate, 
since it is so solicitous about work for 
women, open up these attractive posi- 
{ions to women by passing a law re- 
quiring that the person who stands 
highest in the examination, regardless 
of sex, shall be appointed. If a civil 
service examination is to determine fit- 
ness, why is not the woman with an 
average of 90 per cent. more fit than a 
man with an average of 70 per cent.? 
Why should there be any sex discrim- 
ination? Are there any departments of 


the government where conditions are 
such that women should not be per- 


mitted to work there? If so, which 
ones and why? Why is it that a nat- 
uralized Japanese, Chinaman or Hin- 
du can be preferred over the head of 
a native-born American woman? An‘ 
why should there be $180 a year differ- 
ence in the “usual” pay for exactly the 
same class of work? 

The Consumer’s League was pushing 
the eight hour bill. The Consumer’s 
League has extended its ministrations 
to the Seaman’s cause, but member 
after member acquiesced in the 
amendment eliminating stenographers 
und professed to think it just and fair. 

The reasons for exempting stenogra- 
phers from the protection of the law 
are not obviovs. A typewriter is a 
machine, therefore it must follow that 
a girl operating one is running a ma- 






chine, and a machine which 
requires some physical ex- 
ertion to operate. The girl, 
not being a machine, some- 
times gets tired, sometimes 
to the point of exhaustion, 
her back aches in just the 
same way that the “poor 
tired” shop girl’s does. 
The fact that it requires 
brains to be a_stenogra- 
pher does not detract 
from the laboriousness of 
the work—it adds to it. 
A stenographer uses con- 
stantly those two attri- 
butes which separate 
human beings from the animal world, 
hands and mind. In addition there 
is considerable strain on eyes and 
nerves. Perhaps it is the theory 
that the stenographer will 
square deal owing to the native gener- 
osity of her employer, but it is con- 
celvable that ungenerous persons employ 
this class of labor, and men have been 
known to compel two stenographers 
to do the work that should have been 
done by three or four. Generosity has 
zlways been an unsatisfactory substi- 
tute for justice, and besides the exist- 
ence of various labor legislation tends 
to prove that where money and _per- 
sonal convenience are both involved, 
the interests of labor cannot be safely 
entrusted to the individual employer. 

Since the law does not protect the 
stenographer, what have the labor 
unions done? The following is a true 
story. The national headquarters of a 
number of labor organizations happen 
to be located in one of the large cities 
of the country, and some fifty stenog- 
raphers are employed in these offices. 
A zealous organizer suggested forming 
a-union of these employees and was 
promptly squelched and snubbed. The 
president of one of these organizations, 
a man whose name is known by thou- 
sands in the United States, is reported 
to have said “What, organize the sten- 
ographers? You must be crazy. 
They’1 be wanting payment for over- 
{ime, shorter hours and higher wages.” 
Trobavly they would have. These are 
just the things all labor unions are 
formed te demand. Several unions of 
stenographers have been formed in 
various cities, but there are practically 
no cases on record where the other 
labor unions have insisted that the 
union shop be extended to the office 
force. And it so happens that long 
after everyone else has left the place of 
business, or publishing house, the click 
of typewriters goes merrily on, though 
their operation requires just as much 
effort as the operation of a linotype or 
monotype printing machine. Printers 
are not supposed to be interested in 
their work sufficiently to work over- 
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time without pay and when people are 
paid for overtime the amount worked 
is reduced to a minimum. As _ before 
said, there are over one hundred thou- 
sand women stenographers in the 
United States—this is one-twentieth as 
great a number as the entire two mil- 
lions claimed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, yet practically no effort 
has been made to organize them. 


SINCE both the law and the unions 

have refused her aid, it is likely 
the stenographer will continue to be 
the victim of one species of injustice 
toa much greater extent than any other 
class of employees unless it be the do- 
mestic, and that is the injustice of 
being compelled to work hours of over- 
time without extra compensation. Our 
American social system is rather com- 
plex, but perhaps it will be agreed to 
by most that the ascending scale of 
women workers is something like this: 
Domestics, factory girls, shop girls, 
stenographers, trained nurses, teachers, 
and so on up to that summit of real 
ladyhood—being supportcd by someone 
else. A recent popular book contains 
the following: “Everyone knows Mrs. 
Cwen is not a real lady. She used to 
be her husband’s stenographer.” It is 
4 pity there is such a gap between the 
Comestic and the stenographer, because 
teally the positions are analagous. 

The stenographer is the man’s side 
of the servant question and it is a pity 
that the higher social position makes 
that calling more attractive than do- 
Mmestic service and thus men are not 
foreed by searcity of good help to create 
more favorable conditions of employ- 
Ment. Like the servant, the stenogra- 
Pher has a personal relation with the 
emplover and her efficiency must de- 
Pend on his. If the mistress of the 
house cannot be gotten to meals on 
time, the domestic cannot get her work 


done on schedule. If the man will not 
dictate his mail or sign it, the stenogra- 
pher cannot get through by five o’clock, 
and the man who does dictate his let- 
ters in time for his stenographer to ob- 
serve regular hours is the exception and 
not the rule. Visitors come and inter- 
rupt, she pays the penalty. The clerk 
goes on with her work, the bookkeeper 
with hers, the stenographer must al- 
vays await someone else’s convenience. 
And it is not merely the actual work 
that involves such a hardship; it is the 
fact that she has no time to call her 
own—is never free. She cannot make 
2 social engagement, she cannot arrange 
to go to night school, or do anything of 
that kind with any degree of certainty 
of being able to keep her appointments. 
Often an employer or a higher official 
will go out for lunch at one o'clock, 
meet some friends and engage in a 
game of billiards, pool, or what not, re- 
turning to the office at five minutes to 
five to encroach on the time of a woman 
vho has been there all day—perhaps 
not working but available. 


TY is there so little honesty when 

it comes to the sale of time? If 

& man goes into a store and buys eight 
yards of goods he does not think the 
salesman should show his appreciation 
of the patronage by cutting off nine. 
Why is it more honest, merely because 
one can do so, to demand nine hours 
work when the official office hours are 
set at eight? An agreement, or an 
implied agreement, for the sale of 
time should be as rigidly enforced as 
an agreement for the sale of a given 
quantity of goods. If some extra 
emergency arises, which seems to 
make overtime imperative, a happy and 
just solution would be to pay for this 
evertime. This would reduce it to a 
minimum, for half of the emergencies 
are another name for laziness and “put- 
off”, and when these tendencies cannot 
be indulged in without extra expense 
they are overcome as a general thing. 
There is a cry that frequently goes 
up from an employer that the stenog- 
rapher should be sufficiently interested 
in her work to be willing to work over- 
time wher occasion demands. Granft- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that all 
overtime is necessary, what right has 
an employer to demand interest on the 
part of an employee? It is a glorious 
thing for the emplovee if she really feels 
the interest, since it redeems her from 
drudgery, but efficiency and honesty in 
the strictest sense of the word is all that 
any employer has the right to expect. 
An example of this lack of justice and 
logic was shown by the head of a great 
reform movement in Washington, en- 
gaged in, since its motives are worthy, 


in a kind of glorified lobbying. This 
organization employs a large clerical 
staff. The head remarked: “I have 


thought the matter over carefully and 
I find that eight hours a day is imprac- 


tical for us. Why, when one of our 
measures come up, sometimes it is 
necessary to work as late as one and 


two o’clock at night. Consider the in- 
justice in this. Estimating a stenogra- 
pher’s time as worth thirty cents an 
hour, these young women were forced 
to contribute over two dollars each to 
the cause every day that they worked. 
What a howl would have gone up if 
this had been actual money and_ not 


forced from stenographers only. Im- 
agine the printers of some religious pub- 
lishing house being compelled to donate 
two dollars apiece for missions or lose 
their jobs; imagine Nathan Straus com- 
pelling his employees to donate to the 
milk depois as the price of their posi- 
tions. 

Should the stenographers in the em- 
ploy of some of the patent medicine 
concerns be sufficiently interested in 
their work of poisoning the public to be 
willing to devote a few extra hours a 
day to it? Should stenographers in the 
employ of some of the get-rich-quick 
(and dishonestly) firms be so enthusias- 
tic over defrauding the publie that they 
will give a few hours extra a week to 
it? Why should any employee of a 
person or corporation donate to that 
firm or corporation time that should be 
paid for. Surely there is a limit to a 
fair day's work in everything. 

What is demanded of a good stenog- 


rapher? She must have abundant tact 
and be really something of a mind 
reader. She must understand the de- 


tails of her employer’s business, other- 
wise she will be held accountable for 
mistakes which do not originate with 
her, for a slip of the tongue is easy and 
no man, when he sees the written result, 
ever believes that he made it. She 
must have a wide vocabulary (half the 
alleged jokes about the stupidity of 
stenographers arise from the fact that 
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a six-dollar-a-week-girl, who has mere- 
ly gone through grammar school, can- 
not follow a college man); she musi 
understand technical terms; she must 
use her eyes constantly, often under 
an electric light; her hands must be in 
good condition—the loss of a finger 
tip would render her useless—and 
her nerves must be normal and gen- 
eral health good, otherwise her work 
is cne long agony. Im short, she 
combines rather exhausting physical 
work with mental to an unusual de- 
gree. 

It must be admitted, in all fair- 
ness that there is a type of brain- 
worker whose work is temperamen- 
tal and who cannot possibly work 
systematically. Often the stenogra- 
pher employed with this type finds 
the law of compensations in full 
working order. True, she may work 
late one day, but every day is likely 
to be Sunday the next week. Again, 
she is not doing monotonous work, 
and some men are so generous and 
considerate that the loss of liberty 
is fully compensated for and extra 
work becomes a pleasure, but these 
conditions are not general. 

Nor is the law the only offender. 
From Canada comes the news that 
three thousand girl stenographers of 
Montreal have signed and circulated 
a petition protesting against the 








portrayal of members of their cali- 








ing in moving pictures as chewers of 
gum and wearers of “rats.” They 
might have added a protest against 
& more serious thing—the showirg 
of pictures of flirtations with em- 
ployers. In commenting on this pe- 
tition, the Montreal Saturday Mirror 
Says: 

The motive behind the petition is a 
lxsudable one and it is to be hoped that 
the film-makers will give heed to the re- 
quest. Of course the opportunity for 


‘ridiculing the young women responsible 


for the petition is too good a one for 
the facetious and callow newspaper. men 
to overlook, and consequently we find 


Why 


OR the past three years, the lead- 
ing baseball critics have insisted 
that the New York team was not 

the best club in the National League. 
Despite this belief, the Giants under the 
direction of Manager McGraw, have 
won the pennant in 1911, 1912 and 1913. 
It, also looks very much as if the New 
Yorkers would repeat in 1914. 

McGraw is unquestionably one of the 
ereatest leaders the game has ever pro- 
duced. I once heard one of McGraw’s 
stars pay his manager a glowing com- 
pliment. It was just before the start 
of one of the recent World’s Series. In 
ciscussing the Giants, the star pitcher 
remarked, “Of course we have a gool 
chance to win the series, but really with 
any manager other than McGraw, I 
believe our club would have been doing 
well to have finished in the first di- 
vision.” 

There is no denying the fact that 
McGraw gets every ounce of playing 
strength out of the New York team. 
Unlike many managers, the team’s plan 
of attack is directed entirely by him. 


the young women to protect their pro- 
our clever dailies treating the efforts of 
fession from aspersion as something ex- 
cruciatingly funny. We are reminded of 
the movement of the Irish societies a few 
years ago which resulted in banishing the 
cbnoxious Irish caricature from the stare. 
If we remember aright, these same news- 
papers treated the Irishmen’s protest with 
dignity and respect and even went so far 
as to banish the banal Irish libel from 
their own columns. Why the different 
treatment accorded to the office girls? 


ISTORY does not relate the out- 
come of this petition. Probably it 
was laughed out of existence. But it is 


By BILLY EVANS 


His word is law, and his commands 
must be obeyed. He is always willing 
to stand on his own judgment, and 
never shirks the blame, if his system 
goes wrong. McGraw is a great be- 
liever in speed. Players who are fleet 
of foot are always warmly welcomed 
in the camp of the Giants. 

In recent years it has often been said 
that the Giants ran away with the pen- 
nant in the National League. Such 
siatements were meant to be taken lit- 
erally, as the Giants won game after 
game, in which they were outhit, sim- 
ply because of the chances they per- 
sisted in taking on the bases, any time 
they reached first in safety. Never a 
hard-hitting club, the Giants with a 
pitching staff far better than the aver- 
age, outlasted clubs with a far better 
reputation for hitting the ball. 

Always having heard so much of the 
work of the Giants on the bases, I 
delved into the records recently to see 
just how the New York team compared 
with the other clubs in the various 
branches. It took me only a moment 


really to be regretted that the Na- 
tional Board of Censors cannot lose 
its strictly conventional ideas and at 
least get a glimmer of the fact that 
it may be subversive to good morals 
to deliberately train the public to 
lightly regard a large class of work- 
ing women as it is to show detailed 
pictures of crime and violence. 
With all our boasted progress, the 
way of women is still hard and sex 
a handicap in many of the profes- 
sions and occupations. No matter 
how clever the woman lawyer, she 
has a double struggle to succeed in 
all states, and in some states, Geor- 
gia for instance, she is denied by law 
the right to practise her profession 
at all. Many occupations have been 
opened to women, it is true, but 
when one consults the statistics on 
how many are engaged in some of 
them and with what success, one is 
reminded of the real estate agent 
who stated the population of a farm- 
ing community had doubled in the 
past five years. This was true, but 
the original population was two, and 
two more moved in. The point of 
these remarks is that very many col- 
lege graduates, or women who have 
taken up college studies, or who have 
educated themselves broadly, are to 
be found in the ranks of the stenog- 
raphers, and this is surely a desirable 
state of affairs. It is a calling in 
which there should be room for the 
cultured and refined. It has grown to 5e 
one of woman’s most constant occupa- 
tions. Spinster should be changed to 
stenographer in the dictionary. 

There is an old fable to the effect 
that the bat flies around at nicht. be- 
cause it has been rejected by both the 
birds and the beasts. This fable finds 
its human exemplification in the woman 
stencgrapher, who is subjected by both 
the trades and the professions, and is 
pilloried by public opinion to a_ far 
greater extent than any but the “class 
conscious” realize. 


the Giants Win 


to realize that it was through superior 
base running that the McGraw clan 
won most of its success. The Giants 
last year won the honors in the Na 
tional League, because McGraw mixed 
his style of play, taking chances on the 
bases, however, always playing the 
leading role. 

The New York club last year stole 
296 bases. Opposing catchers were 
always kept busy chucking the ball 
around any time New York was the 
other team. That the hit-and-run pl*y 
was also much used is_ conclusively 
proven by the fact that the Giants re- 
sorted to the sacrifice only 112 times 
last year. In sacrifice hits the New 
York club ranked eighth, having 35 les 
than the club seventh in that depart- 
ment of the game. 

In the baseball classic of the yeat, 
it is the best four out of sever, 
and in a short series, it is practically 
impossible to run wild on the bases 
Usually it is the team with the punch 
in a short series, if it is backed up witl 
any kind of pitching. 
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The Old Hen and Cold Storage 


OMMENTING on the frequent 
C egg boycotts by various women’s 
organizations, James W. Helme, 
Food Commissioner of Michigan, inci- 
dentally takes a shot at cold storage: 

“The high price of Hen fruit has 
aroused a Nation’s attention. The 
Housewives’ League are boycotting the 
old Hen’s famous product to cut down 
the price. To understand the situation 
one must study the habits of the old 
Hen. 

“In February the hens of the coun- 
try begin their annual output of eggs 
for Gin Fizzes and other uses. By 
April the hen has her egg factory work- 
ing on full time and eggs are plenty and 
cheap. At this time the surplus cheap 
eggs are placed in cold storage. As 
summer advances the old hen’s egg fac- 
tory begins work on short time until 
finally, about October Ist, the factory 
is closed down for the winter months. 

“The old hen has a reason for this. 
like every female the old hen insists on 
having a new dress once a year. Un- 
like mankind, the old Rooster has not 
been educated to furnish the old hen a 
new dress, so she has to do it herself. 
From October Ist to January Ist the 
old hen uses all the angleworms, bugs, 
and vegetables from the neighbor’s 
garden, which went into eggs in the 
springtime, to make her a new dress for 
the Easter Holidays. As a result the 
price of eggs goes out of sight. 

“Enter. The villain of the play, the 
cold storage man. 

“Now cold storage has its uses and 
its abuses. As an agent in transferring 
our surplus of food products from 
times of plenty to times of scarcity, the 
cold storage man is a benefactor to the 
human race. But when the time of 
scarcity arrives and he refuses to put 
his products on the market at a reason- 
able profit, but holds them off and by 
reason of his monopoly exacts exorbi- 
tant prices from the consumer, cold 
storage becomes an abuse. 

“Laws should be passed limiting the 
time that any product should be in cold 
storage. Pennsylvania has such a law 
Under its provisions cold storage men 
are compelled to market April stored 
eggs in December at the latest, unless 
the State Dairy & Food Commission 
decides otherwise. Cold storage men 
in that State cannot form a monopoly 
and mulect the consumer, as the Dairy 
& Food Commissioner can force their 
product upon the market.” 

Massachusetts extends the time of 
storage t oa maximum of 12 calendar 
months. A further extension may be 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


secured from the State Board of Health 
under certain conditions. 


Vegetable Gelatin A Misnomer 


YaAriows devotees of semi or total 
vegetarianism have from time to 
time advocated the use of agar agar in 
food preparations. Agar is a non-nitro- 
genous product derived from various 
species of moss or sea weed. Its solu- 
tions have the property of remaining 
solid at a higher temperature than gela- 
tin, which in a general way it resembles. 
Dr. Carl Alsberg, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, signs the following reply 
to a query: 

“Dear Sir: In reply to your question 
regarding the use of Japanese kanten or 
agar agar in food products, you are in- 
formed that there appears to be no ob- 
jection to the use of this product, if 
properly purified. 

“Tt does not appear that the term 
‘vegetable gelatin’ is a correct designa- 
tion for this product, as agar agar is 
not a gelatin and cannot be considered 
a substitute for it except in its power to 
form a jelly with water.” 


A ‘Fine’ Way of Adulterating 
Candy 


Cheap candies offer a tempting field 
for the food fakir. That they may 
easily be made sellers and conveyors of 
manufacturers’ refuse is apparent from 
a communication signed by Dr. Alsberg 
in “Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments, United States Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, issued May 22nd last: 

“Dear Sir: The attention of the bu- 
reau has been called to the use of so- 
called cocoa dust or ‘fines’ in the prep- 
aration of cheap chocolates. A certain 
proportion of this material, which con- 
sists of the finest particles of the nibs, 
together with a large percentage of 
small fragments of shell, and, in some 
cases, foreign matter of the nature of 
dirt and sand, is mixed with the 
ground, clean cocoa nibs. Many manu- 
facturers subject the dust to a clean- 
ing process which is supposed to re- 
move a considerable proportion of the 
shell and foreign matter. As a matter 
of fact, analyses made by the Bureau 
of Chemistry indicate that the cleaning 
process is often practically without ef- 
fect, and, in fact, in some cases the 
amount of cocoa material is less after 
cleaning than before. 

“In view of these facts, the bureau is 
of the opinion that the use of cocoa 
dust or ‘fines’ in the manufacture of 


chocolate goods is objectionable and 


should be entirely discontinued until a 
more satisfactory method of cleaning 
the product is found.” 


Paints and Pays $50.00 
N the case of the U. S. vs. Leo Ben- 
jamin, it was alleged that the said 
Leo Benjamin of New York, N. Y., 
shipped into the State of Pennsylvania 
a quantity of adulterated chocolate 
cremolin. The product was labelled: 
“Leo Benjamin’s Chocolate Cremolin— 
This Cremolin contains powdered co- 
coa, and a little harmless coloring. Of- 

fice 1743 Avenue A, New York.” 

Samples contains a_ considerable 
amount of a crude oxid of iron, acting 
both as a color and a cocoa substitute. 

“Adulteration of the product was al- 
leged in the information for the further 
reason that the product was colored 
with red ocher, or some iron-bearing 
material, in a manner whereby its pro- 
duct contained an added poisonous and 
deleterious ingredient, to wit, arsenic, 
which might render it injurious to 
health. 

“The defendant entered a plea of 
cuilty to the information, and the court 
imposed a fine of $50.00. 

B. T. Gatitoway, 
Act. Secy. of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C.” 


High Arsenic---Low Fine 

Myers & Hicks Co., a corporation, 
Baltimore, Maryland, plead nolo con- 
tendere. The United States attorney 
for the District of Maryland, acting 
upon a report from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, filed an information against. 
Myers & Hicks Co., alleging a shipment 
of adulterated baking powder by said 
company in violation of the Food and 
Drugs Act. The product was labelled: 
“Ideal Baking Powder for Bakers. The 
Myers & Hick Co., 104 S. Howard St., 
Baltimore, Maryland. Directions: Use 
3 ozs—Same as if using cream of tar- 
tar and soda. Guaranteed under Serial 
No. 9797. 

“Analysis of a sample of the product 
by the Bureau of Chemistry of this 
Department showed the presence of 11.3 
parts per million of arsenic as As203 
(arsenious oxide). Adulteration of the 
product was alleged in the information 
for the reason that it contained an 
added poisonous ingredient, to wit, ar- 
senic as arsenious oxid, which might 
render said baking powder injurious to 
health. 

“The defendant company entered a 
plea of nolo contendere to the informa- 


tion and the court imposed a fine of 
$5.00.” 


OST of us hold to the belief that handwriting is more or less of an index to character. 
WILLIAM LESLIE FRENCH, a recognized expert, has been comparing the handwrit- 
ing of men and women, He’s found something. Mr. French will tell about it in a most unusual 


article next week, 
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Captains of Industry 
By James MontcoMery Face 


VIll-_-George Horace Lorimer 


He is exactly like the several hundred billion readers of The Saturday Evening Post 
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F the manufacturer who is seriously 
looking to export as the way out 
for the larger growth of his busi- 

ness, will turn to the fifth chapter of 
the first book of Kings, he will find in- 
formation very much to his advantage. 
Good King Hiram of Tyre knew how 
to please a customer. When he was 
regotiating with Solomon, who was in 
the market for cedar to be used in the 
construction of the Temple, he did not 
suy anything about F.O.B. Lebanon 
Forest. He did not even suggest that 
his men would deliver the timber at the 
seaboard; in fact, he went farther than 
to offer to land it at a port convenient 
to him. Hiram asked Solomon to name 
the place most agreeable to the Israel- 
ites, and agreed to deliver the 
timber at that spot. 

After this manner did Hiram, 
King of Tyre, secure what is 
probably the largest contract for 
timber that has ever been made. 
The fact that he had a monopoly, 
both in the matter of wood de- 
sired and in skilled labor for the 
preparation of the wood, did not 
cause him to be arbitrary in the 
matter. Hiram wanted Solo- 
mon’s patronage and did not hes- 
itate to go after the business 
personally. 

Unless the American manufac- 
turer 1s prepared to study the 
foreign market he wishes to en- 
ter, and gives of his best efforts 
.o the production of goods which 
will please that market, he had 
better turn his back on export 
znd occupy his time with drum- 
ming up local trade. Export is 
ior the man who wants business 
increase so much that he is will- 
ing to adapt both his goods and 
his methods to suit the inclina- 
tions of the people he would have 
ior customers. 

On July 5th, I received a letter 
frem a Wisconsin concern ia 
Which the writer stated that busi- 
hess was entirely too dull to think 
of taking any active steps to- 
ward foreign trade at that time. 

A few months before that date I 
had been invited to this house, 
with one of its officers. On sev- 
eral subsequent occasions I received 
letters from this gentleman, all relating 
to the same subject. Then came the 
thoughtless statement that business 
was too stagnant to even allow them to 
}¢epare for export. 

Even if this company was suffering 
from a lack of funds, the trifling ex- 
pense of gathering together foreign 
trade statistics of a working nature 
could hardly be advanced as an excuse 
for delay. But I happen to know that 
lack of funds is not one of the troubles 
of this concern. The truth is, it would 
rather struggle with home consumption 
and put such excessive efforts into the 
endeavor to force this market—which 
Means increased selling expense to 


them, and a delaying of a return to 
Prosperity among such customers as 
Vield to their importunities—that when 
our natural resourcefulness shall bring 


By AMOS STOTE 


about improved conditions, they will 
find their market gorged. 

What better time is there under the 
sun for a muanutacturer to go after 
world patronage than during periods of 
home depression ? 

The man who will not see in dullness 
the opportunity to take active steps in 
export is the same man who, when 
things are booming for him, wiil take a 
negligent attitude towards the future. 
He has a commercial myopia similar to 
that troubling the man who will not 
advertise business is slow, 
which is about as sensible as refusing 
to eat because you are hungry. If 
these dull seasons were not needed to 
keep us from flooding the human en- 
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He was very ignorant of owr manners 
very wise in exports 


cine with ego until it refused to spark, 
Providence would certainly put into 
the mind of man the truth that adver- 
tising and export would relieve him of 
these industrial dry spells. 

Commercial depression at home should 
always act as a lesson and a warning. 
As a lesson, in that a healthy foreign 
trade would be able to keep the factory 
from growing rusty during times when 
salesmen send in nothing but expense 
accounts; and a warning, that one sting 
is a sufficient excuse for killing the bee 
so as to prevent its happening again. 
And the best time to begin the applica- 
tion of this prevention is while the sting 
is so painful that something is needed 
to keep the mind from brooding over 
the hurt. 

I know a paper manufacturer who 
at the beginning of our last panie ad- 
vertised so extensively that he could 
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not meet his payroll by the time the 
trouble was just beginning to make it- 
self felt among his competitors. But 
iwo weeks later he personally got up 
cnough steam to blow the whistle that 
brought his men back to work to make 
up the goods to fill a fat order which 
came in response to his advertising; and 
in another two weeks, when his compet- 
itors were beginning to shut down for 
periods varying from six weeks to 
three months, the man who advertised 
had his mills running full time, and 
they have never since been idle. Also, 
in 1909, when those same competitors 
were just recovering from their busi- 
ness losses and from the demoralizing 
influence on their worked 
through the cessation of opera- 
tion, the mian who advertised 
actually began the erection of a 
fifty thousand dollar addition to 
his plant. 


forces 


That same year this man 
opened an office in England. He 
would take no chances; that 


two weeks shut-down was time 
lost, never to be recovered— 
next time he determined to have 
the industrial strength derived 
from advertising plus export. 

The three stages of export 
through which the majority of 
our manufacturers pass may be 
indicated as follows: 

(1) The incipient stage. A 
drooling desire to put “Londo: , 
Pari3. and Berlin” on_ letter- 
heads, if it does not cost much 
more than having the extra 
words set in type when new 
stationery is ordered. 

(2) The teething period. An 
inclination to chew on some- 
thing which will relieve the irri- 
tation resulting from either home 
depression or a realization that 
the home market has its limita 
tions. This usually culminates 
with the making of some mis- 
guided, expensive and futile ei- 
forts after foreign connecticns. 

(3) The age of enjoyable 


mastication. <A firm determina- 
tion to secure the advantages 
ot foreign commerce because 


the value of such trade, as we'll 
as its safety, is fully appreciated. Dur- 
ing this era of his endeavor the manu- 
facturer, though his inexperience may 
result in much useless expense, is so 
fixed in his purpose that he stays with 
the problem until a more or less favor- 
able solution has been evolved. From 
this time on the manufacturer is in the 
ereat game of world trade to stay and 
to win. 

After all, the chief question is one of 
adaptability, and the man who is con- 
vineed of this early in his efforts not 
only is a financial gainer thereby but, 
which is of far more consequence, finds 
it also a time and trade saver. 

An Englishman came over to inves- 
tigate our shoe polish market. He 
made no attempt to sell the various 
American merchants whom he met on 
the boat, he restrained himself on the 
docks, he did not bid for the patronage 
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of the hotel at which he stopped, he 
did not even ask the clerk to hang a dis- 
play card behind his desk or offer the 
bell hops samples. 

He was very ignorant of our man- 
ners—but very wise in export. When 
he noticed surprise at the request that 
his “bally boots be dressed” he made a 
mental note never to use the expression 
again, but to find out our domestic 
term for the fulfilment of such a de- 
sire. A few weeks later when a gamin 
in Denver shouted up at him: “Hey, 
Mister, shine your kicks?” he replied, 
“Sure thing.” In two months he had 
lost his taste for tea, dropped his eye- 
glass on a Kansas prairie from a train 
going sixty miles an hour, and so stead- 
fastly refused to speak of his hand 
satchel as his “leather” that he called 
everything from a wardrobe trunk to a 
safety razor box, a suit case. 


Once he called a trolley car a tram, 
but a courteous policeman asked him, 
“What the hell’s that?” and he said he 
did not know and hurried away. Once, 
on a very sleepy morning, he forgot he 
was not at home and asked the cham- 
ber maid to bring in his bath. For a 
week he blushed at sight of a news- 
paper, thinking the story might have 
gotten out. 


PERHAPS I have exaggerated this 

Englishman’s experience a trifle. If 
SO, it is done to impress the reader with 
our ways which are so strange to the 
Britisher, and with the British ways 
which are so strange to us. 

What the Englishman really did is 
shown in the way you patronize his 
company, for his shoe polishes are to- 
day sold .all over the United States. 
This is largely due to the fact that on 


Marysville 
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that first trip he brought no order 
book. 

All last winter a German was work- 
ing in Chicago on a porcelain stove to 
be used in connection with heating by 
gas. Anyone who knows Germany 
knows its heating stoves in all sorts of 
sizes and designs of porcelain. The 
Chicago-German did not try to intro- 
duce these things into the United States: 
but he thought he saw where their 
adaptation as a gas heater would find 
favor with the American house-wife, 
who would appreciate their attractive 
cesigns and cleanliness. And I believe 
he is right and hope he wins. He is 
doing here what we must do abroad— 
adapt our wares to the needs and de- 
sires of the markets, and also adapt 
our methods—not F.O.B Kalamazoo, 
but “unto the place that thou (O! for- 
eign purchaser) shalt appoint me.” 


(In the long struggle fer economic, social and industrial progress in California, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Gerberding has exerted a powerful influence. 


ITHOUT’ going into the past 
more than is necessary, without 
espousing the cause of either 

capital or labor, it is essential that the 
ominous condition of affairs brought 
about by the riot among the hop-pickers 
near Marysville last year, be relieved. 

The sanitary conditiuns on the Durst 
ranch were unspeakable, but they will 
never exist again. The vicious bonus 
system was changed on the day follow- 
ing the riot, and it will not be possible 
again for an employer in this State to 
enrich himself by withholding a portion 
of the wages of his employees, until, 
through physical disability to endure 
the conditions he imposes, they iorfeit 
the payment of money fairly earned. 
All that is over, rectified by the riot in 
which twe officers and two workers lost 
their lives. 

But the two men who were tried for 
the murder, so-called, of an officer, and 
who are in jail under sentence of im- 
prisonment for life, must be considered 
in the final balancing of accounts. 

Not a shred of evidence in the tran- 
script of the trial of these men who 
were tried for murder, sustains the 
charge. They had no weapons, no one 
saw either of them have a gun or com- 
mit an act of violence. Even when one 
of them was struck in the face by his 
employer he did not strike back. One 
of them, Ford, was speaking at the time 
of the riot; he was telling the work- 
ers not to retaliate should violence be 
done to him. 

A portion of the platform where the 
meeting was held, fell, and a number 
of persons were precipitated to the 
floor, when the ery arose that the of- 
ficers were coming. A deputy sheriff 
discharged his gun and a panic re- 
sulted, during which a number of shots 


consideration ) 


were fired. A deputy sheriff pointed 
his gun at a woman worker, whereupon 
a worker, a Porto Rican, seized the 
gun, shot and killed the deputy and 
shot and killed District Attorney Man- 
well. Another deputy sheriff shot and 
killed the Porto Rican, shot and killed 
another worker, and shot off the arm of 
a worker. 

Suhr, the other man condemned to 
imprisonment for life, did not even 
speak publicly. His crime consisted in 
sending a number of telegrams to the 
press of the State, in one of which he 
asked that a reporter be sent to the 
scene because the strike was on. 

Suhr’s record is remarkably fine: he 
had always been a farmer and bore an 
unblemished reputation. In the face of 
this the following statement by the of- 
ficial in charge of the case is remark- 
able. In his article in Harper’s WEEK- 
LY for June 20th, 1914, District Attor- 
ney Stanwood says: “In the case of 
Suhr there was the further element 
that he actually shot one or more of the 
officers, as shown by his own confes- 
sions afier arrest, one of which was 
made in my own hearing.” 


N° written confession was introduced 
into the trial. It is true that sev- 
eral detectives, hired by District At- 
torney Stanwood, spent three days and 
nights with Suhr in his cell in the jail 
i» Oakland, during which time they 
tortured him by not allowing him to 
sleep. As a result of this treatment 
Suhr did sign a confession which he re- 
pudiated within an hour after he 
awakened. The “confession” thus se- 
cured was deemed too questionable to 
be introduced into the trial. 
The Sacramento Bee of January 14th, 
1914, contains a statement by Deputy 


Her view of the Marysville case deserves serious 


Sheriff Daken, who had charge of Suhr 
at the time he signed the alleged con- 
fessioa. Daken says: 

“It wasn’t my doing, for I had tele- 
graphic orders from District Attorney 
Stanwood to let the detectives have all 
the opportunity to talk to Suhr they 
wanted.” 

Alleged admissions made by Suhr to 
several deputy jailers were introduced 
at the trial and were denied by Suhr. 

When and where was the confession 
referred to by District Attorney Stan- 
wood as “made in my hearing”, made 
and to whom? The latter was not in 
Oakland when the only known confes- 
sion, which was afterward repudiated 
by Suhr, was extorted. The evidence 
in the ease contains no reference to any 
confession. 

As a result of alleged torture similar 
to that inflicted upon Suhr by detee- 
tives, the man whose arm was shot off 
committed suicide in jail, and another 
worker became crazed and is now con- 
fined in the State asylum for the in- 
sane. 

The charge against the men was mur- 
der, yet the Judge charged the jury as 
to conspiracy. A conspiracy could not 
have been organized under the circun- 
stances; but had it been and _ been 
proven, the maximum punishment 1s 
one year’s imprisonment. 

There is bad blood between labor and 
capital in California. 

No recompense which could be made 
tc these victims of social discord would 
compensate them. But, if they were 
freed, it would restore, in a measure, 
the good feeling that has been lost, it 
would benefit every one and it would 
injure no one. 


The men should be freed, 
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The Inquest on Armand le Mesurier 


By FRANK DANDY 


lilustrated by Lverett Shinn 





Tiarry Maingaye, the popular actor, was murvered cs he was leaving his dressing-room just be- 


fore the fourth act on the night of Keightly Wilbur's new play. 


over him. 
terror stricken face. 


Inez de Brissac was found weeping 
Keightly, in rushing through an unused passage met a boy with light eyes and a pale, 


He afterwards forgot about this incident. He set out to find the murderer 


and it was not until nearly a year later that he discovered Inez de Brissac in hiding with Dacre, an- 
other actor, and a friend of Maingaye. He is working on this clew when he visits a picture gallery 


in which he sees a portrait of the boy with the light eyes, whom he had met in the passage. 
is the son of Inez de Brissac who has been living with his divorced father in France. 


The boy 
Keightly 


rushes at once to where Incz ce Brissac is living. 


Kr was told to drive to Chelsea. 

But in a very few minutes Keightly 
whistled through the tube and changed 
the direction to Battersea Park. 

“Battersea Park!” Kito may have 
thought it a strange drive at this time of 
night. When he got on the Extension 
Bridge he looked about for a petticoat. 
But no one was in sight who by any pos- 
sible association of ideas could be thought 
to have an assignation with his strange 
English master. 

When they got to Battersea Bridge 
Road the whistle brought him up again: 

“Pull up here.” 

Keightly got out. 

“I may be an hour, or more, or less. 
Wait for me.” 

Almost before the echo of the words 
had died away in the deserted street, he 
was in Prince of Wales Terrace, and in 
sight of Warriner Gardens. And there, 
running at top speed, as if in fear with 
the devil behind him, he caught sight of 
some one getting over the garden wall. 
Instinetively he gave chase. The man, 
or boy, dropped from the wall and was 
out of sight, but Keightly vaulted over 
it lightly, and was after him before he 
could recover himself. Keightly was 
handicapped by his overcoat, but he 
soon saw that he was gaining. The 
man who was running saw it too, and 
on Albert Bridge, midway, he stopped 
short. The lamp light flared into his 
face; his eyes were little less horror- 
stricken now than on the nicht Harry 
Maingaye was murdered. They were 
the same eyes, and it was the same 
hoarse voice. 

“Why are you following me?” 

The boy, he was little more, not really 
& man grown, pale and defiant, an- 
swered quickly: 

“By what right do you question me?” 

“No right at all. . . They stared 
at each other, two ghosts in the even- 
ing gloom. 

“IT have done nothing to you.” 

“Have you done anything to any- 
body? Am I too late?” Keightly 
hardly knew what he was saying. For 
he feared that he was indeed too late. 
“You are Count Louis de Brissac.” 


EFORE the words were out of his 

mouth, before he had time to real- 

ize his folly, the boy, whose white face 

had gone gray, whipped out a revolver. 

Keightiy made a rush to close with 

him; he was no coward, as has been 
said, 

“Not for you, for me. . . .” A shot 
Tang out. Keightly found himself hold- 
ing a limp figure in his arms, heard a 
cough and a bubble of choking breath. 
There was not a soul in sight, not a 
sound but the reverberation of that 
shot ringing in his ears. The revolver 
dropped from a powerless hand. Still 


Si 


holding the slight figure in his arms the 
amateur detective stood for a moment 
irresolute, then with his foot slid it to 
the bridge’s edge, and over. . . . He 
did not hear it reach the river, and 
there was no sound as it sank. The 
boy was growing heavier in his arms. 
Keightly, although not tall was strong, 
and now braced his muscles, called upon 
his brain too, which responded like a 
trained soldier. 

“Grit your teeth and help me all you 
can. I’m going to carry you into safe- 
ty. If we don’t meet anybody there’s a 
chance. For the name’s sake make an 
effort. I’m your friend, not your ac- 
cuser, Now .. .” 

He hoped the words got through, but 
]:new less well what to say than what to 
do. Chance helped them or the murk 
of the winter evening. The feet 
dragged, the arms were supine, but by 
some miracle of speed or circumstance 
when he came in sight of the waiting 
motor at the corner of Battersea Bridge 
Road Keightly knew it was life and not 
death he held in his arms. 

“Drive as quickly as you can. You 
can risk a fine.” And then he added, 
more for his own satisfaction than 
Kito’s: “My friend is iller than I 
thought.” 

The speed limit was exceeded, the 
gray roads nurolling behind them, but 
luckily they were not stopped. All the 
vay from Battersea Bridge to Belgravia, 
and until they came to Carlton House 
Terrace, Keightly supported that inert 
body, listened to the cough and chok- 
ing breath, felt upon his hands the 
warm splatter of mucilaginous blood. 

Kito climbed down from his box. 

“Get the door open, then come and 
help me to carry him in.” 

It was near the dining hour and no 
one was in the hall, a nervous house- 
maid fled before them when they got to 
the second floor. There was always a 
spare room ready, for Keightly often 
brought a friend home late at night. 
Kito and he laid the inert figure on the 
bed. 

“Get his things off. Do what you 
can for him.” In less time than seeme | 
possible Keightly at the telephone bc- 
side the bed in his own room was ring- 
ing up Dr. Ince. “Come round at once, 
will you. A friend of mine has had an 
accident. What sort of accident? Oh! 
monkeying with a gun, shot himself. 
Don’t say a word to anybody. I'll be 
on the outlook for you. . . .” 

All that night Keightly Wilbur sat in 
the spare room, Bob Ince with him and 
the Japanese man-servant. Ince made 
a very careful examination when he 
came, but before he was through with it 
Keightly knew what he was going to 
he told. Death’s seal, gradually, unmis- 


takably, became stamped on the boy’s 


face. ‘Toward dawn he seemed to rouse 
himself from stupor and endeavor to 
speak. Ince gave him ae. cordial. 
Keightly came to the side of the bed 
and it was toward Keightly the dying 
eyes turned. 

“Am I dying?’ 

Ince answered: 

“Ts there anything you want to te'l 
us?” Dr. Ince had a hurried and disin- 
genuous explanation from Keightly, and 
had not questioned it. 

“Have I time?” 

“Drink this, that’s better. 
SOROS to a 

To Dr. Ince what he said was mere 
raving, the babble of a dying man. But 
to Keightly it was all clear. 

“Everybody knew . she wrote it 
in a book. I heard it only last year, my 
first year as a cadet. ‘And now she is 
living with an actor.” My own friend 
told me, Francois told me. I said if it 
is true I will kill him, kill them both... 
but I could not kill my mother. . . .” 
He lay still; his breathing loud and 
difficult. 

“I could not kill my mother.” 

Then the boy’s eyes opened and he 
went on again, through his difficult 
breath, 

“She loved me when I was little, 
lassed me once when I lay in my cot. I 
could not kill her. But all our name 
was stained. Here I live under a dif- 
ferent name, and watch and watch, not 
knowing what to do... there were al- 
ways men. But this one, this; he struck 
her, bruised her arm .. . I could not let 
him do that . . . Mother, don’t you re- 
member that night when you kissed me 
in my cot? 2 


’ 


You can 


IS mind was wandering, he was only 
semi-conscious, drifting out. Dr. 
Ince held him up, supported him in his 
arms, the death pangs were on him, and 
his breathing could be heard in the next 
room. The last time he opened his 
filmed and dying eyes they were fixed 
upon Keightly. They were dying eyes, 
and because of the agony of pleading in 
them they were awful to see. 

“You called me by name . . . my 
poor proud father. He does not 
know what I do, he has older sons, will 
forget, be glad if I come back no more. 
So I die here. No one knows my name, 
no one but you. You will not tell... .” 
His eyes pleaded, implored, and they 
were dying eyes ... “Keep my secret. 

99 

“Before God I will,” said Keightly 
Wilbur, and a minute later dropped on 
his knees beside the bed. 

Ince laid his burden down gently. 

“Tt is very nearly over,” he said. And 
all of them were silent until the boy’s 
spirit passed, the young bruised spirit 
and the confused and wounded mind. 
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“It is all over,’ Ince said. He had 
looked upon Death so often that it had 
lost its terror. But Keightly remained 
upon his knees. 

“T'll look in in the morning,” he said 
tc Kito. “You had better get your 
master to bed now. This has been a 
creat shock. . . .” 

But for himself he wanted the night’s 
rest. Death is familiar with doctors. 
The morning would be time enough for 
writing a certificate, going through the 
crude necessity for concrete action. He 
had not heard how the accident had 
occurred; but he would hear in the 
morning. 

Keightly got up from his knees pres- 
ently. Kito said: 

“Shall I straighten him out?” 

Keightly felt cold, his teeth chattered 
and he answered un- 


dry and the coffee tasteless. He had 
blundered into a quagmire and the mud 
of it choked him. He left his breakfast 
and walked aimlessly about the room, 
then to the window. The portent of the 
day was dull, and his mind refused to 
act. Upstairs in the spare room la: 
the dead boy whose secret he had prom- 
ised to guard. But he had not known 
all the secret that it was. He lit a 
Cigarette, but soon threw it away. 

“Can J come in?” Mrs. Wilbur was 
more eonsiderate to her son than he to 
her. “I thought you might be asleep,” 
she said. 

“Asleep! I’m not likely to sleep.’ 
He spoke irritably but pulled a chair 
forward for her. Then he saw she was 
dressed in black and commented upon 
it. “It doesn’t add to a fellow’s cheer- 


,’ 





steadily. 

“Do 
necessary.” 

He turned to go 
into his own room 
found himself instead 
in his mother’s, but 
culd not face the soli- 
tude, He talking in- 
cohcrestly. 

He knew he would 
have to tell her, he 
didn’t exactly know 
what, but anyway 
that a boy lay dead 
in the spare room, 
and that whatever 
crime or crimes he 
had committed, he 
had been so greatly 
sinned against, that 
his memory was not 
to sufier for them. 

He got out an in- 
choate explanation 
presently. At first 
all she realized was 
that Death had been 
a visitor in the house 
during the night, was 
cold above her head, 
in the gray and lilac 
of her luxurious spare 
room. Afterward 
she waked slowly to 
the story he was try- 
ig to tell her, but 
quickly to his need 
of help. 

“T’ve got to hide 
it, keep his secret.” 
I promised him, I 
swore it, Mater... .” 


whatever is 














an inquest. I am sending a note round 
to Humphrey Marden, asking him to 
represent the family. His grandfather 
being such an old man will hardly be 
able to come over. a 

“By Gad, Mater, how wonderful you 
are!” 

“T have asked him to advise us. He 
and Dr. Ince will meet. 

“But Ince?” 

“Dr. Ince sends you a message, “THE 
JURY WILL WANT TO SEE THE 
REVOLVER.’ ” 

“That’s all right. I have a pair.... 

“One has been discharged.” 

“Tll see to that. Had Armand any 
other name?” j 

“Le Mesurier. He is the son of Fran- 
cois le Mesurier, my mother’s cousin, 
and came over on a three months’ visit, 
prior to serving 


his time in the 
SOY: cc 

“You have seen 
him!” 

“That would be 


about his age. Kito 
tells me none of the 
clothes he has on 
are marked, and his 
luggage has not yet 
come. Is there any- 
thing more about 
him that you wish 
to tell me? There 
is not going to be 
any delay. . fe 


K EIGHTLY was 

impressed by 
what, was being sug- 
gested to him: the 
ingenuousness of it, 
and simplicity. He 
had often suspected 
his mother of abili- 
to, but never had it 
so clearly been 
brought home _ to 
him. He knew that 
Humphrey Marden 
was an old and tried 
frierd of his moth- 
er’s. If a young 
relative of hers had 
met with an acci- 
dent in her house, he 
would see that she 
suffered the least 
possible — inconven- 
jence. Dr. Ince 
would only have to 
tell the truth; say 
that the wound was 





“We will think of 
something. Wait 
until the morning.” 

At nine o'clock he rang for his coffee. 
For the moment he had forgotten his 
trouble. But with the coffee came the 
morning papers. He did not know why 
his hand shook as he opened them. 
Premonition may have come to him. 
There, on the middle page of the Grail, 
in large letters he saw, with sudden 
sickness and conviction: 

ACTOR SHOT IN WARRINER 

GARDENS 
CRIME IN A BATTERSEA FLAT 

“Mr. Stanley Dacre the actor, aged 
fifty, was found shot last night in a flat 
in Warriner Gardens, Battersea. 4 

When he had read as far as that he 
put the paper down. His throat was 


Keightly found himself holding a limp figure in his arms 


fulness,” he said. She looked him full 
in the face and answered very gravely: 

“T could not avoid going into mourn- 
ing for my young cousin, could I?” 

“Your young cousin!” 

“T have just been speaking to Dr. 
Ince. You will explain to him exactly 
how the accident occurred.” 

“Accident!” he repeated stupidly. 
Sut that was the last moment of his 
stupidity. 

“T told him how you met Armand at 
the station and brought him here, that 
he was showing you his revolver, boy- 
like, when it went off. “i 

“Ttawent off... .” 

“Dr. Ince fears there will have to be 


self-inflicted. Kito 
would say what he 
was told. 

Keightly kissed his mother before she 
went out of the room, although he was 
not unduly demonstrative. 

“Tl have a hat band put on and get 
some ties.” 

“The revolver?” 

“Oh! [ll do my part. 
the blinds pulled down.” 

“Send a paragraph round to the pa- 
pers. I’ve already telegraphed to Brus- 
es 

“To Brussels?” 
ihe room. 

“I told Humphrey I would telegraph 
at onee and see if anyone wished to 
come over. But his grandfather is 
old, and there is no one else. ¥ 


You'll have 


He came back into 
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“T'm beginning to believe it is true.” 

“T said you were going out and would 
tuke the telegram yourself.” 

Keightly went upstairs presently. 
The faithful Kito was still in charge; 
the room had been tidied, a sheet cov- 
ered what was on the bed. Keightly had 
to do his part; and that curious erratic 
mind of his found pleasure in setting 
the scene for the inquest, of making the 
story that was to be told, complete in 
every part. Kito had to be coached, a 
certain amount of hand luggage impro- 
vised, and amongst it the case of revol- 
vers with one cartridge discharged. 
Sometimes it seemed he was acting a 
play, xt others compounding a felony. 

The only thing Keightly could do in 
these two twilight days was to read the 
papers. It was bad enough when he 
went out, for he could not avoid the 
posters: 


BATTERSEA FLAT CRIME. 
DER IN A FLAT 
How could there be anything in com- 
mon between a sordid crime in a sordid 
flat in Battersea, and the young boy 
who now lay in the coffin upon the tres- 
ties in the spare bedroom at Carlton 


MUR- 


The end is not yet. 


House Terrace, his hands folded and his 
brow clear, flowers about him? 

Because there was nothing in common 
between them, and because under what- 
ever government or conditions we live, 
the law takes ever cognizance of conse- 
quence, und believes in the words of the 
wealthy and _ well-represented, twelve 
good men and true, within forty-eight 
hours of his death found Armand le 
Mesurier, school-boy, aged 17, son of 
Francois le Mesurier and second cousin 
of Mrs. Wilton le Mesurier Wilbur of 
Carlton House Terrace, had accident- 
ally shot himself. There had been no 
delay in summoning assistance, there 
Was no suspicion of suicide; he was at 
the commencement of a greatly looked 
forward to holiday. The whole pro- 
ceedings took less than an hour, and 
DEATH BY MISADVENTURE, was 
the unanimous verdict. 

David Devenish, who met Keightly 
the same day, said a sympathetie word, 
and Keightly answered: 

“It has upset my mother very much.” 

“T am sorry. = 

“And by the way, Devenish, that bet 
of ours is off. I’m going to take her 
south. 1 hate doing anything like what 
would be supposed to be my duty, but 


next week. This is the last and best of the Danby series. 


A Super-Psychic Sherlock Holmes’ 


NE day I happened to peep into 
the pages of Algernon Black- 
wood’s “John Silence,” which has 

just ben re-published in this country 
by Vaughan & Gomme. This one littie 
peep was fatal. I worked no more that 
day. The spell which the book cast 
upon me was as complete and uncanny 
az any one described within it. But, 
like the author of those five stories, | 
did not let myself be tempted into any 
search after a “supernatural” cause. 
The spell in which those stories caught 
me was natural indeed; it was the an- 
dent, everlasting spell of Romance— 
the same that has been familiar to eaci 
successive generation of men since the 
telling of the first fairy tale around the 
nystically blinking flames of the cam;: 
fire. And the unusual potency of the 
spell in this particular case needs no 
other explanation than the art of the 
man who also wrote “The Centaur” and 
“Pan’s Garden.” 

There are two connecting links be- 
tween the five stories—or “cases,” as 
Mr. Blackwood calls them—which re- 
main independent of each other in 
every other respect. One of these links 
is John Silence himself, the strange and 
Wonderful figure about which all the 
stories are built, and after whom the 
book is named. The other link is the 
author’s extraordinary treatment of 
‘very sort of phenomenon that can be 
classed as occult. 

Can you imagine Balzae’s “Country 
Doctor” living in the same flesh with a 
Sherlock Holmes, devoting himself ex- 
clusively to psychie instead of physi- 
cal problems? If so, you will have 


amived pretty close to a_ realiza- 
tion of John Silenzes’s fersonality. 


iN you imagine a sort of story that all 


* . - > r 
John Silence, by Algernon Blackwood. Vaughan & Gomme, New York. 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


et once reminds you of Poe’s “The 
Usher,” Rider Haggard’s “She,” and H. 
G. Wells's “The Wonderful Visit” with- 
out being in the least an imitation of 
anything? If so, you will not have an 
idea of what awaits you in “John 
Silence.” 

As I have already indicated, John 
Silence is both a physician and a de- 
tective. But he is more: a wise man 
possessing an inexhaustible store of 
sympathy with his suffering and worry- 
ing fellow-creatures. To understand 
bis character fully, however, it is neces- 
sary to know his ecreator’s original man 
ner at looking at all those legends and 
rumors and terrors which our own en- 
lightened day has disposed of under the 
label of “superstitions.” 

With a face on which you cannot de- 
tect the stightest trace of a smile, Mr. 
Blackwood accepts all those old tales 
as intrinsically real, although largely 
exaggerated and misunderstood. He 
takes us right into the heart of thei: 
mysteries. 

Dr. Silence has studied not onlv 
what might be called “normal” medi- 
cine and psychology. He has made a 
specialty of those mental aberrations in 
man wheih used to be traced to occuit 
origins—nay, he has made a specialty 
of the occult itself and its influence oa 
tan. He has struggled with the super- 
natural until he has made it natural. 

Now Sherlock Holmes, much as I 
love :o follow his exploits, has always 
struck me as a fib. Poe’s Legrand is 
net a man but a counting machine. Dy. 
Silence, on the other hand, is first of 
all a 1eal human being, and, secondly, 
# man such as vou or I might give any- 
thing to have for a friend. “On the 
fine forehead,” Mr. Blackwood says of 


roughing it in Paris at Monte Carlo is 
a sacrifice I am prepared to make. . . .” 

“Then you've given up the idea of 
finding cut who murdered Harry Main- 
gaye, of meeting the assassin whose eyes 
were familiar? By the way, I suppose 
you've heard about the Battersea Flat 
Murder? Do you know it is the same 
woman? The woman poor Dacre was 
visiting when he was shot, was Inez de 
Brissac! You ought not to give the 
thing up until after the inquest, there 
might easily be some fresh evidence .. . 
Dacre was Maingaye’s friend. It looks 
fishy on the face of it.” Roger joined 
them and David said to him: 

“Wilbur says the bet is off, he admits 
to being unable to find the man with 
the extraordinary familiar eyes who shot 
Harry Maingaye.” 

Roger McPhail’s and Keightly’s eyes 
met. 


““ 


I always thought he was making a 
mistake,” Roger said coolly, as he took 
his seat. “He dreamed of that man in 
the passage ‘there was no sich pusson,’ 
it was just a Mrs. Harris. Have you 
fellows ordered lunch?” 

The conspiracy of silence was com- 
plete. 


The sory of what was done when the murderer was discovered will be told 


him, “was that indefinable touch of 
peace that comes from identifying t!'; 
mind with what is permanent in the 
scul, and let the impermanent slip by 
without power to wound or distress.” 

He ever poses. He mumbles r9 
hocus-pocus. Once, indeed, he resorts 
to something that may be described as 
<n incantation or exorcism. But what this 
incident implies is merely that the wise 
doctor knows the calming and bracing 
power of the twofold burden of rhythm 
and meaning with which every noble 
passage is fraught when nobly spoken. 
Nor does Dr. Silence ever bother us 
with pseudo-scientifie explanations that 
explain nothing but the writer’s reason- 
ing processes in building his story. Ex- 
planations we get now and then, but 
they are so simple and sincere that you 
may bring them right into your daily 
life for concrete application. 

Mr. Blackwood insists that the basis 
of effective living is understanding of 
liie; and that, therefore, the most sen 
sational achievements are, theoretic- 
ally at least, within the reach of any 
man. It is this insistance on his part 
that makes his book count for so much 
more than the means of spending an 
evening enjoyably. It is, in the best 
sense, a book that informs while pre- 
tending merely to amuse. And yet Mr. 
Blackwood’s art is such that we are 
never led to suspect any such ulterior 
motive. In these days, when we are 
wasting vital energy as never before, to 
study and take to heart what Dr. 
Silence has to say about the proper 
poising of mind and body. For it is 
merely the frame work of these stories 
that is fantastic. The flesh and blood 
cf them is made out of deep insight 
into the ways of man and nature alike. 








E paine_ Arve 


Senatorial Ignorance 


HE Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, forgetful of the experi- 
ence of the House Committee in 

the matter of the Children’s Bureau 
appropriation, brought in an amend- 
ment to the Sundry Civil Bill cutting 
down the appropriation allowed by the 
House of $200,000 for the work of the 
Commission on Industrial Re‘ations to 
$50,000. Fitzgerald, chairman of the 
Ifouse Committee, and Martin, of the 
Senate Committee, are two of a kind. 
Neither of them has the faintest con- 
ception of the great national movement 
for human welfare and of the over- 
whelming sentiment in sympathy with 
it in the two Houses of Congress. 
Chairman Frank P. Walsh, of the Com- 
mission, appeared before the House 
Committee, and made a good showing 
for the appropriation asked for. The 
Senate Committee had no hearings, ex- 
cept from one Senator who opposed the 
appropriation, and the confessions of 
ignorance made by the members of the 
Committee, such as Martin, Overman, 
Callinger and Warren were pitiful. For 
example, Senator Martin complains: 

I think somebody ought to have told 
us what these people are doing. If any- 
body on the floor of the Senate knows 
what this Commission is doing, he hxs 
not vouchsafed that information to the 
Senate. We did understand that they 
had held hearings, but if there is any 
good in them or what they heard or 
what they did, I haven’t any informa- 
tion about it. 

Bristow asked the astonishing ques- 
tion whether the work performed by the 
Commission on Industrial Relations 
could not be assigned to the Trade Com- 
mission, and raised other objections to 
ihe appropriation, but finally paired with 
himself by voting for the appropriation 
he had spoken against. Hoke Smith 
suggested that $50,000 would be enough 
for the Commission until its first report 
was printed, when, if this appeared to 
be valuable, the balance of $150,000 
could be appropriated at the December 
session of Congress. But it was refresh- 
ing to see how the Senate rallied to the 
Commission. Borah, who was sponsor 
in the Senate for the creation of the 
Commission, and Hughes, who had in- 
troduced the bill in the House, Hollis 
of New Hampshire, always on the. side 
of human welfare, Kern, Stone, Vardz- 
man, Williams, Lane, Kenyon, White, 
Sutherland, Cummins and Works, all 
heartily supported the full appropria- 
tion and overwhelmed Martin, Over- 
man, Brandegee and Gallinger, the most 
active opponents. The Committee tried 
to explain that it had cut down the ap- 
propriation to $50,000, hoping to have 
more information when the bill was 
sent to conference, but the friends of 
the measure knew well enough that this 


90 


was 2n item on which the conferees 
from the House would be only too glad 
to yield to those from the Senate. The 
final vote against the Senate amend- 
ment was 46 to 18; so it is hoped that 
the Senate Committee has learned the 
lesson which the House taught the 
House Committee on Appropriations in 
the matter of the Children’s Bureau. 


Gallinger and the Children’s 
Bureau 


HE Senior Senator from New Ilamp- 
shire, who for the first time this 
fall is going to ascertain what the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire, in the popular 
election of a Senator, think of him, took 
the opportunity of this debate to at- 
tempt to explain his vote against the 
Children’s Bureau bill in the Senate. 
He said: 

While the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Bailey) and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Heyburn) were despondent when 
they addressed the Senate two or three 
days ago as to the fate of the bill, say- 
ing it would doubtless pass, and I do 
not know but that I ought to join them 
in their lamentations and say that I, 
too, expect the bill to pass, yet I have 
a lingering fecling that the Senate of 
the United States will see the futility 
of making an appropriation along the 
lines contemplated by the bill that is 
under consideration. 


Doubtless, Senator Gallinger does 
“believe in the Children’s Bureau more 
strongly today than I did when it was 
organized.” He believed in it then not 


et all. 
The Three Colonels 
(COLONEL WATTERSON is. still 
claiming that Mr. Bryan tried to 


manipulate the Baltimore Convention 
so that he would be the nominee. Any 
reference of Colonel Watterson to the 
campaign for the nomination of Wood- 
row Wilson recalls his association with 
Colonel Harvey and with Colonel Hemp- 
lill, then of the Charlotte, N. C., 06- 
server. Colonel Watterson went to 
Charlotte and in an unguarded moment 
told the story of Governor Wilson’s in- 
terview with himself and Colonel Har- 
vey in New York, when it was proposed 
that Mr. Ryan might finance Governor 
Wilson’s campaign for the nomination, 
at which proposal Colonel Watterson 
declared Governor Wilson grew “very 
austere.” The three Colonels were 
sitting together in the Baltimore Con- 
vention when the final ballot was being 
taken. Colonel Watterson, staunch 
partisan of Speaker Clark, arose dis- 
consolately and tramped out of the con- 
vention hall. Whereupon Colonel Har- 
vey said to Colonel Hemphill, “Is it ali 
over?” And upon Colonel Hemphill’s 
replying sadily in the affirmative, the 





two proceeded to follow Colonel Wat- 
terson’s example. When one remem- 
bers Mr. Bryan’s fight on Ryan at the 
Baltimore Convention and the effect it 
produced, one is tempted to reflect that 
Governor Wilson’s austere refusal to be 
financed by the gentleman from New 
York and Virginia was not only ethic- 
ally correct, but was the height of politi- 
cal wisdom. 


The Dam Bills Again 


HE contest between the Commit- 
tees on Interstate Commerce and 
Public Lands over the water-power 
bills seemed likely at one time to in- 
volve the harmony of the Cabinet, and 
Secretary Garrison of the War Depart- 
ment claimed to have jurisdiction over 
navigable streams and Secretary Lane 
of the Interior was concerned over the 
water-powers on public lands, while 
Secretary Houston of the Agricultural 
Department has jurisdiction when it 
comes to the streams in the National 
Forests. But the skill and tact of the 
President averted trouble. A bill is not 
a law until it passes Congress and is 
signed by the President, and no bill of 
any importance is passing Congress 
just now unless the President has had a 
hand in framing it. By the time the 
Adamson Dam Bill gets through both 
the House and the Senate, it will be al! 
the conservationists can desire. And 
while the War Department will have 
jurisdiction over. any obstructions to 
navigation, the development of water- 
power will be subject to the regulations 
of the Interior Department. 


A Celebrity’s Father-in-Law 


HEN a mere Congressman con- 
tracts a matrimonial alliance with 
2, famous personage, he must bestir 
himself to make good on his own ac- 
count. Thus Nicholas Longworth grew 
tired of being pointed out as Roose- 
velt’s son-in-law and before he went 
down under the Democratic tidal wave 
had become a very useful Representa- 
tive as well as a joy to the Standpat- 
ter’s heart. Representative Roberts, of 
Nevada, recently became the father-in- 
law of the man who disputes with Presi- 
dent Wilson the right to be considered 
the most famous citizen of Washington, 
Walter Johnson, in point of fact. At 
cordingly, Roberts has broken out as 4 
House Humorist, and introduces various 
resolutions, with playful intent, upon 
which he addresses the House in & 
humorous speech. His latest proposil 
was to turn over the Hall of the House 
to the Chautauqua lecturers of Congress 
and the Cabinet. The humor is some- 
what heavy, it must be confessed, but 
Roberts must do something to prove his 
own title to greatness. 
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ANADA has out-Marathoned the 
Marathon with a 200-mile canoe 
race that called for about all there 

was in contestants in any line of sport. 
The Canadians have aptly named the 
event the “canoe steeplechase”, since it 
was not so much paddling as portage 
“hiking that earned the victory for the 
tideau. men. The Graham-Browne 
Cup stands for skill, courage, and en- 
duranece, and these three qualities are 
the making of the athlete and the 
sportsman. For the greater part of 
the distance one boatload or another 
averaged between six and seven miles 
an hour, which is paddling of the high- 
est class. But it was in the cross-coun- 
try, end in some cases the cross-city 
vork that the Rideau men excelled. As 
yaddlers they did not measure up to the 
Carterville crew, but they led in 


almost every one of the numer- 
ous and trying “hikes.” Further, 


they took long chances in the Cedar 
Rapids just above Notre Dame DeLaus 
vhere more than one crew went over- 
board. The Bradford brothers, of the 
Rambler crew, were perhaps the best 
peddlers of the lot, but they were 
slower over the portages, and capsizing 
in the Wabasee robbed them of an early 
advantage. Some of the competitors 
ran out of provisions and were fed by 
the inhabitants of Buckingham as they 
were carrving their canoes through the 
streets. The “canoe steeplechase” is a 
pretty severe test even for the woods- 
man and waterman combined, a pretty 
frequent product of the Dominion. 


Designer and Painter 

O those to whom the lines of a grace- 
ful yacht or even steam vessel of 
almost any size and tonnage appeal, i: 
is small wonder that A. Cary Smith, 
one of our best-known designers, is also 
well known for his paintings. Some of 
the swiftest yachts in Eastern waters 
have been built from Mr. Smith’s de- 
signs, yet he found time to design the 
Richard Peck, the superstructure of 
which has blinded the average man to 
ihe beauties of the hull. The old Sound 
steamer Sylvan Stream was also an 
“eye-full’ as to hull until she was taken 
to the St. Lawrence and a section of 
her hall removed. There is little that 
is attractive save speed about the mod- 
em boat which rides in a series of 
Planes, but small yachts like the old 
Lotus-Seeker were worth considerable 
traveling just to look at, and were 
good for better than twenty miles an 
hour, which would seem to be pace 
enough when comfort is also considered. 


The Shamrock Puzzle 


Sik THOMAS LIPTON’S Shamrock 

IV seems to be something of « 
puzzle on both sides of the ocean, but 
It is certain that she is a far better 
tacer than the old Shamrock, and she 
has proved conclusively that she is 
very fast in light airs. It probably will 
be impossible to get any idea of just 
how fast she is to windward until she 
atives here under command of Captain 
Turner, the veteran skipper who is re- 
lied upon to get her across the ocean 
Without mishap. She has had no heavy 
Weather tuning up and is hardly likely 


Sports 


By HERBERT REED 


to strike anything like a blow at the 
time of the races for the America’s 
Cup. Until the rivals are measured it 
is impossible to tell what time allow- 
ance the challenger will have to give 
the defende~, but on the data at hand 
in the neighborhood of four minutes has 
been figured by designers on both sides. 
I‘nglish yachtsmen expect her to make 
this up before the wind alone, but 
windward work has counted heavily in 
previous races and it is safe to say wil 
cunt again. 


Brooke’s Again in Form 

i would be a poor sort of sports- 
man who would over-estimate the 
Australasian tennis team, but it is im- 
possible to blink the fact that Norman 
k. Brookes is once more in top form. 
Any man who can defeat Anthony F. 
Wilding must play championship tennis 
és every one of his recent opponents 
knows. Wilding had no need to study 
Brookes’ form through field glasses as 
he did the style of McLoughlin just a 
year ago. Probably no man knows 
more about the Brookes’ method than 
Wilding, save possibly Brookes him- 
self. Fortunately there are men in the 
tennis ranks in this country who have 
made a study in actual matches of the 
style of both the dangerous Australas- 
ians. The Americans are well prepared. 


A One-Armed Golfer 

ig seems to be the fashion, nowadays, 

to attack golf, but I imagine that 
golf will survive. Not every man who 
plays the ancient game looks upon it as 
® religion even if he does observe its 
etiquette, and its staunch friends are 
of all ages, from some years beyond the 
cradle to a step or so this side of the 
grave, which is enough recommendation 
for almost any game. I do not know 
how many one-armed men are playing 
colf, but there was a professional so 
handicapped at a course near New York 
not many years ago, and another, in 
the person of Bocatzou, the professional 
at La Boulie, turned up in England re- 
cently. The Frenchman played some 
excellent golf on the Municipal Course 
at Troon, and the other experts, both 
amateur and professional, were deeply 
interested in his methods. He drives a 
very long ball, swinging his play club 
from the extreme end of the shaft, but 
grips his irons about half way down. 
Considering the handicap under which 
he labors, it seems rather remarkable 
that his long game is better than his 
short game. 

English Rowing Criticism 

HE idea that Englishmen are al- 

ways unwilling to learn from other 
countries is hardly borne out by the 
best class of criticism of the visiting 
crews at the recent Henley regatta, as 
well as criticism of the British eights. 
Before the races one of the English 
critics wrote: 

A reinspection of the British crews 
now at work on Henley Reach and a 
comparison of their work with that of 
the Winnipeg and Boston eights, discloses 
that our best crews are much behind 
both these visitors in the matter of clean 
feather, and are slightly inferior to them 
in arm recovery. The traditiona! longer 
still survives, and 


British trunk-swing 


may prove a sheet anchor when it comes 
to racing, but that merit might easily 
be retained, and be rendered even easier 
of attainment if it could be coupled with 
cleaner blade work on the feathers. 

All cf which seems to be fairly broad- 
minded criticism. 


Men Who Keep Up Rowing 
ig is possible that this country will 

never have a rowing club like Lean- 
der, but the participation of the Union 
Boat Club of Boston in the Henley re- 
gatta has done a great deal for club 
rowing. All the members of the Union 
crew were Harvard graduates. Balch, 
bow oar, rowed in the Harvard Fresh- 
man eight of 1909, and later in the four 
and the varsity. Farley, No. 2, began 
his rowing at Volkmann School. Later 
he stroked the Crimson varsity. Tap- 
pan, No. 3, rowed in his freshman crew 
and later in the varsity. He was a 
member of Filley’s crew that was beaten 
by Cambridge from Putney to Mort- 
Iske. Sargent, No. 4, rowed at Brook- 
line High School, and later in the Har- 
vard Freshmen, varsity and four. Waid, 
No. 5, rowed four years in the Crimson 
shells. Lothrop Withington, Jr., No. 
6, was in the boat four years at Har- 
vard and also was captain of the foot- 
ball team in 1910. Paul Withington, 
No. 7 and captain, rowed on the Har- 
vard four and varsity eight, and was 
en the foot-ball team for two vears. He 
ence held the amateur wrestling cham- 
pionship of New England. Roger Cut- 
ler, stroke, set the beat for the varsity 
end was captain in 1911. Abeles, cox- 
swain, steered the varsity four years 
and was captain in 1913. Tappan, 29, 
is the oldest man in the boat, but the 
entire eight seems to have proved that 
rowin; can be kept up after gradua- 
tion without serious results. All the 
men are quite as thorough athletes as 
they were in their undergraduate days. 
And they have had a deal of fun out of 
rowing, 

Kansas City’s Cups 


HE Kansas City Country Club 

Blues recently defeated the St. Louis 
Country Club four in the finals for the 
Western polo cup, thereby achieving a 
sweet revenge. Considered solely on 
their handicaps neither of these fours 
would be likely to make much trouble 
at Point Judith, but play in an Eastern 
tournament would help the game ma- 
terially in the Middle West. 


Hungary’s Happy Choice 
UNGARY is to be congratulated on 
the acquisition of Lawson Robert- 
scn as trainer of its Olympic and other 
athletes. Robertson’s specialty is de- 
veloping athletes rather than getting 
them ready made, and he has had plen- 
y of experience with all kinds of for- 
eigners with all sorts of temperaments 
It. is perhaps a little too much to ex- 
pect that he will turn out a formidable 
track team for the Olympic games at 
Berlin, but with six years in which to 
get in his best work he and his men 
should make trouble for the other na- 
tions when the games are held in Buda- 
pest. In the meantime the Irish-Amer- 
ican Athletic Club will have difficulty 
in quite filling Robertson’s shoes, for 

trainers of his caliber are rare. 
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A Lice Wire-Screen 


through 
were 


broke 


sleeves 


Edward McDonald 
the screen door. His 
rolled up and he singed both arms. 

—The Niles (Mich.) Star. 


Proper Pride 


The editor, personally, does not ob- 
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The Philosophy of News 


If you ran for president of the Be 
Good and Behave Society you couldn't 
vet your face into a newspaper un- 
less you paid advertising rates. . But if 
you get drunk and shoot a few dozen 
people, the newspapers will bid again + 
one another for the only photo of your 






mug in vour home. 










WRU HU Tis Wtitiuted tare, 


face iF 


flies, the muie became frightened and 
jumped, caused him a fractured arm 
and dislocated shoulder. 
—Scotland Cor. Junictior. City 
Press. 


When Wifey is Away 
Mrs. Tyrus Henry White left Sat- 


urday for Elyria to spend some time 
with relatives there. 


























through the window- 
panes of his house, he 
objects, seriously, indig- 
nantly and furiously. 
No man hankers to be 
killed with a back-date 
gun! 

—Marion (S. C.q Star. 


Mad 


A Wyoming man went 
crazy after mowing the 
lawn and splitting a half 
cord of wood. There 
must have been somie- 
thing wrong with him in 
the first place, or he 
would not have butted 
into his wife’s work. 
—Harrison (Ark.) 

Times. 











Sane 


Our reputation as a 
dutiful and obedient 
husband does not come 
from our having been 
such a help tu our wif? 
in picking and seeding |g 
cherries. However, we [| 
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ject to real good automobiles runnin -—The Bridecr (Mont. News. Zed Rumford, Dock Anderson and 
past his house at 100 Will Higgins spent Sat- 
miles per hour, but Tire Giad Vacation Time Arrives urday night and Sun- 
when these fellows whu day with T. H. White. 
drive “wrecks” shamble oP - . oan —The Red-Wing 
by, at a reckless gait, 2 (Minn.) Echo. 
throwing nuts and bolts = : : 

» NONSENSE! WHY TWAS ONLy 7: | eek 
and monkey wrenches eon nem { AM A Truly Bad Man 






Some _ unregenerate 
son of Satan plucked a 
purse containing about 
$80 out of Charlie 
Hayes’ coat-pocket lis 
Saturday. 

—Meadows (Ida.) Eagle 


A Fool-Proof Town 
Pump 

















Have you noticed th, 
recent civic improve- 
ment in the form of a 
brand new town-pumy:? 
President Brunn got 
; tired of the unsatisfae- 
ett tory service the old one 

had given and last Mon- 
day he ordered his men 
to install a new one 
The latest addition 1s 
built of good heavy 
iron, has a patent stroke 
and ought to be proof 
against the fool kids 
that try to tear a pump 
apart every time they 
go up to get drink. 
—The Pewamo ( Mich.) 
News. 
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do claim some distine- 

tion for letting no cher- 

ry pie have to be thrown out. 
—MeLouth (Kans.) Times. 


Taste and Tact 


Because the death rate is low and the 
demand for coffins small, 600 union 
casket makers postponed their strike 
for higher wages until the death rate 
increases. 

Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Republican. 


Wanderlust in Cows 


It costs no more to keep a cow where 
vou know always where she is, and also 
get wholesome milk, than to let ht 
ream the fields and vacant lots. 

—The Cotton Plant (Ark.) Banner. 
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Sounds Like a Knock 


An exchange tells a pathetic story 
of “a sad-faced editor with long hair 
and whiskers-who one day sat in his 
sanctum alone, thinking.” I would 
have thought the exchange had _ refer- 
ence to Wallick of the Monitor if it 
1ad not been for the addition of the 
word thinking. That leaves Wallick 
out. 

—Mammoth Spring (Ark.) Jonitor. 


Why the Mule Slipped 


Tom Wilkinson happened to a very 
serious accident this week in trying to 
put grease on his mule to keep off the 


Kansas City Star 
Are There No Trees ? 


The swimming pool at the lake is a 
popular place these hot days, but we 
think the bathers should get together 
and put up some kind of a_ building, 
where they can change their clothing. 

The Stratford (N. J.) News. 


7 Equals 400 


The big dance at Mr. Andrew Lakes 
Saturday night was a swell affair. Those 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Currin, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lewis and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Munger and 
others too numerous to mention. The 
noise was furnished by Peters, the bone 
man. 

The Drain (Ore.) Non-pareil. 
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Baconians Bitten by Great Dane 


N a lecture delivered at the Comedy Theatre last 
| month Dr. Georg Brandes, a Danish Essayist, dis- 
missed with a few words the misguided people who 
believe that the works of Shakespeare were written by 
Bacon. Among other things Dr. Brandes pointed out 
a few of the errors in the dramas which Bacen would 
never have made. He referred to cannon and firearms 
in a period long before those weapons were known, and 
also referred to the remarkably poor French put into 
the mouths of some of the French characters in the 
dramas. 

“Only people most ignorant of the writings of 
Shakespeare and Bacon could possibly find any con- 
nection between them”, said Dr. Brandes. 

It is evident from Dr. Brandes’ remarks on Shakes- 
peare’s ignorance of science, history, and French that 
the good doctor has never written a play, or if he has 
written a play, his play has never seen the light of 
production. 

A dramatist, sensitive about-his reputation as a 
scholar and a gentleman, who should be judged by a 
reading of his manuscript after it has been shaped for 
production by & commoa showman who, knows, intui- 
tively it would seem, what the common people want, 
would forever hold his pieces, or produce them at his 
own expense. 

Maeterlinck, who has been called the Belgian 
Shakespeare, wrote plays which he intended to be acted 
by Marrionettes. But the Marrionettes have not yet 
had a chance to demonstrate their ability to interpret 
ihem. 

Myself, once, made miserable by a performance of 
Peleas and Melesande, asked the great manager who 
was responsible for my misery, why he did not humor 
M. Maeterlinck by engaging a Marrionette in the place 
of Madame X, who acted the part of Melesonde. And 
the manager’s reply was “Because it would be too ex- 
pensive.” And he was right, but not for the reason he 
gave. The manager and the Box Office would be certain 
to pull the strings of the Marrionette just as they 
pulled the purse strings of the actor, and the greatest 
end most accomplished Marrionette in the world with 
a manager pulling the strings would be but a senseless 
Puppet compared to even a second rate actor under 
similar conditions. 


F any one thing shall some day convert me to 
l Baconionism it will be the witless argument used 
by every opponent of the Baconian Theory from the 
erudite Lang down to the elementary Harris—and 
here exhibited (let us hope for the last time) by Dr. 
Brandes, namely that “only people most ignorant of 
the writings of Shakespeare and Bacon could possibly 
find any connection between them.” 

About as wise, this, as to say that only people most 
ignorant of the contents of an apple dumpling could 
possibly believe a gooseberry pie to have been made 
by the same hand. 

Let us suppose that some day a thousand years or so 
hence “Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking 
Glass” and “The Hunting of the Snark” are considered 
the greatest works of the Victorian Era. Let us fur- 
ther suppose that all record of the true name of the 
author who signed himself Lewis Carroll has been lost, 
and Lewis Carroll is revered as the greatest genius of 
this time. Lewis Carroll’s “Authentic” bust in every 
library, Lewis Carroll’s “Authentic” potrait in every 
set of his works. 

Suppose then some erudite trouble maker comes 
long and announces to an indignant world that there 
was “no sich” person as Lewis Carroll, or if there was 


Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


he was a person of no importance, and that the books 
supposed to be written by Lewis Carroll were really 
written by a clergyman named Charles Lutwidge Dog- 
son, the author of a number of other works, besides 
the Alice books and the hunting of the Snark. 

What a hubbub there will be! All the men of letters 
will rise as one letter and the deluge of words will be 
loosed, and as Edmund Lear’s Quangle-wangle said, 
“what a wonderful sound there will be.” 


OW they will rage, the biographers who have 
traced Lewis Carroll’s ancestry and written his 
life, the lecturers who have lectured on Carroll, the 
sculptors who have sculped his features, the novelists 
who have novelized him, and trimmed their beards like 
his. But the maddest of all will be the poets who have 
written long odes to the Immortal Nonsensualist and 
pictured Merry Lew. Carroll drinking at the Savage 
Club with his boon companions, George Elliot, John 
Strange, Winter, Lucas Mallet, John Oliver Hobbes, 
George Sand and Frank Danby. Then some learned 
Dryasdust will unearth a lost book catalogue and dis- 
cover that Charles Lutwidge Dogson was a methemati- 
cal lecturer at Oxford and the only books he was known 
to have written were as follows: 

“A Syllabus of Plane and Algebraical Geometry.” 

“Guide to the Mathematical Student.” 

“Elementary Treatise on Determinants.” 

“Euclid and His Modern Rivals.” 

“Curiosa Mathematica.” 

The Brander Mattews and the Frank Harris and 
Georg Brandes of the day will shout in unison: “Only 
people most ignorant of the writings of Doyson and 
Carroll could possibly find any connection between 
them”, and the Carrollites will be comforted and the 
trouble making Dogsonian will be glad to take refuge 
in an insane asylum. 

Whatever one’s private opinion on the question, no 
one can deny that if it should ever be proved that the 
Shakespeare plays were written by Francis Bacon, it 
will be a happy day for the printers and publishers— 
but what wil Mr. Hall Caine do about it? 

In the meantime, for the sake of peace, why not 
compromise on “Shakon” or “Bakespeare” and have 
done with it. 


From Piller to Pillar 


To Sir Joseph Beecham, Baronet, formerly a piller of 
the people, now a pillar of the aristocracy (with apolo- 
eies to the late Robert Burns). 


To be sung icv the tune of “Worth a Guinea a Box.” 


A prince can make a belted night, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that— 
Tho hundreds tremble at his might, 
A pill’s a pill for a’ that— 
Cie fools their silks and knaves their wine 
Their tinsel show and a’ that, 
One box is worth a guinea stamp, 
A pill’s a pill for a’ that. 


What! No Tobacco? 


In a recent number of the Medical Record, Dr. 
George Vandegrift, instructor in opthalmology in Cor- 
nell University Medical College, and assistant surgeon 
in the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc., tells us 
that cigarette smoke has been analyzed and found to 
contain carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, marsh gas, 
hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen cynide, furfurol, phenols, 
pyridine, empyreumatiec oils, and a trace of nicotine. 
This will be good news to ladies who have been ordered 
by their doctors to avoid tobacco. 
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First Mortgage Railroad Bonds 
NE of this country’s most pressing 
investment needs is a simplifica- 
tion of corporate securities, es- 
pecially those of railroads. This is a 
very different thing from a standardiza- 
tion of securities. In the much more 
restricted field of food products, the 
pure food law means only a certain 
amount of publicity, not that the pro- 
duct is necessarily desirable. Securities 
cover practically the whole field of in- 
lustry, to insure or guarantee them by 
any law or reform is almost hopeless 
trom the nature of things. Even a high 
degree of publicity under an intricate 
system of regulation by commission ac- 
complishes absolutely but little, because 
the average investor will not read. 

Few insurance policy holders ever 
read the terms of their policy. Stil 
fewer owners of bonds or stocks will 
take the trouble to read a_ balance 
sheet. There is a great inertia which 
lies at the bottom of most of our ills, 
private and public. 











An easier way of 
dictating letters— |. 
a better way of 
writing them. 


Don’t blame your stenographer because 
sbe writes “border” when you said “order.” 
It is the fault of the complicated and 
artificial system which takes the time cf 
two people to dictate letters. Its very 
complexity increases the chance for 
making mistakes. 

Don’t blame your stenographer because 
she cannot have your letters ready on 
time. She has to spend most of the day 
“getting ready” to write them—takiug 
notes, or sitting idle at your desk, while 
you are interrupted by ’phone or caller. 

Dictate to the Dictaphone and simplify 
your correspondence problem. No wait- 


ing, no annoying interruptions, no ques- 
tions to disturb your train of thought. 


The whole day for your stenographer. to 
typewrite your letters. 

Reach for your telephone and call up 
the Dictaphone. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion on your own work. If you don’t find 
that name in the book, write to 


TAE DIZ JAPAVNE 


Columbia Graphaph P 
ole oar ee 
Suite 1711, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
—Dealers everywhere 
“Your Day’s Work” 
A book we should like to send you 





Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


But added to the universal refusal, 
relatively speaking, of men and women 
who own stocks and bonds to think cr 
even to read, is the impossibility for 
anyone except an expert to untangle 
the maze of securities of the larger cor- 
porations. All the adjectives in the 
dictionary, intricate, complicated, con- 
fusing, perplexing, and so forth, pale 
before the reality. Most of the large 
rilroad system, unfortunately resem- 
ble physical organisms in being com- 
posed uf many cells. The securities of 
a large railroad or public utility holding 
company resemble a crazy quilt. Not 
only the average investor, but those 
whose business it is to study these sub- 
jects rarely, get a clear idea of the exact 
relation of various bond issues to each 
other, what parts of the railroad a bond 
is issued against, and where the priority 
of income lies. 

These corporations have become far 
too complicated in their financial struct- 
ure. Moreover the names of many of 
their bond issues are patent lies. Prior 
lien bonds are often anything but what 
the term implies. “First and refunding 
morts: often means a third or fourth 
or fifth mortgage. The New Haven is 
said to be composed of some two hun- 
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dred different corporations. But take 
a railroad company whose credit is be- 
yond question, the Chicago & North- 
western. There are nearly forty differ- 
ent issues of securities, of which some 
fifteen or twenty bear the words “first 
mortgage” in their designation. It is 
only fair to say that many of these 
later are only first mortgages on certain 
divisions or branch lines, but to the un- 


roads. Thus far only $35,000,000 have 
been put out. 

Hill set the fashion. Already the St. 
Taul and New York Central have put 
out bonds under their great, new com- 
prehensive blanket mortgages, and 
other railroads which are working on 
the problem of creating such mortgages, 
or have done so, are the Northern 
Facific, Pennsylvania, Southern, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Atlantic Coast Line, 
Big corporations are not less imitative 
than human beings. They are all fol- 
lowing Mr. Hill’s lead. 


S° much, as it were, by way of intro- 

duction. The simplification of rail 
road finance is one of the brightest 
signs for the investment future now in 
evidence. It might be better if the 
railroads were able to sell more stock 
and fewer bonds. But stock is not 
wanted in periods of depression. It 
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initiated the confusing relationships are 
not lessened thereby. 
Railroads in this country have grown 
Ly pieces and have issued a bewildering 
variety of securities to meet all manner 
of needs. In earlier days mortgages 
were placed on properties for a definite 


amount. These were usually absolute 
first mortgages. Then as_ branches 


securities were issued, 
and as both the main line and branches 
had to be rebuilt, enlarged and im- 
proved in countless ways not foreseen 
by the original builders, the finance 
ccmmiitees exhausted ingenuity in de- 
vising new types of bonds to tickle the 
investor. There have been first mort- 


were buili new 


gage, refunding mortgage, prior lien, 
debenture, convertible, collateral trust 


and many others. A mere enumeration, 
or even an attempted scientific classiti- 
cation, would exhaust my already fast 
receding space. 

A few years ago James J. Hill, always 
somewnnt of an enigma to his friends 
but never lacking in originality, seized 
the horns of the dilemma and twisted 
them to his purpose. He announced 
that the Great Northern would author- 


ize a 600,000,000 bond issue. Some- 
what previously his Burlington road 


had taken a similar step, but with less 
eomment, beeause the total sum was 
only half as great. Of course Hill did 
not intend to issue all these bonds at 
once. ‘That would have bankrupted one 
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and Through the 
Panama Canal 


by Sister Ships 


Cincinnati, Jan. 16 


Gevtaal Jan, 31 


From New York to the principal 
cities of the world, including a 
visit to the San Diego (Cincin- 
nati) and the Panama Pacific 
(Cleveland) Expositions. 


135 Days—$900 up 


including all necessary exe 
penses, afloat and ashore. 


Write for booklet 


















Send 25c fora standard double disc 

travel — and picture booklet 

Dayin Berlin,” by the famous 

lecturer, E. M. Newman. May 

be played on anytalking machine. 
er records in preparation. 
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takes all kinds of money to build a 
great railroad, money from the sale of 
stock with prospects of 7 per cent. and 
wore, money at 4 per cent., secure as a 
ecvernment bond, and all rates in be- 
tween. Just at present the public wants 
ponds, and the railroads mostly having 
no more real first mortgage securities 
are doing the best they can to satisly 
the demand. 

But there is a happier side to it. The 
railroads are making a really heroic 
effort to simplify their securities by 
providing mortgages large enough to 
refund outstanding bond issues when 
they come due and to provide for new 
capital © requirements. Fortunately 
many of the bonds now outstanding, 
come due within a generation or a lit- 
tle longer, and it is hoped to refund 
them with the great, uniform issues and 
thus do away with the hodge-podge 
now existing. This is not the first time 
railroads have tried with refunding 
bond issues to care for all future needs, 
but the chances of success seem better 
this time. 

Naturally the first efforts to sell 
securities under the new mortgages are 
none tco successful. There is nothing 
yery attractive to offer because so many 
of the older bond issues still come 
ahead of the big blanket mortgages. 
Several months ago J. P. Morgan & 
Co. bought $40,000,000 of the new re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
{4 per cetn. 100-year bonds of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, and offered part of them for 
sale to net 4.70 per cent. on the pur- 
chase. On the 1827.66 miles owned in 
fee by the New York Central, these 
bonds, and the many hundreds of mil- 
lions which are expected to come after 
them (there is no absolute limit to the 
issue, the present authorized amount 
being about $677,000,000) are junior to 
§296,611,400 of underlying bonds. In 
the same way the 414 per cent. general 
and refunding 4% per cent. 100-year 
mortgage bonds of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway recently of- 
fered by bankers to net 4.66 per cent. 
come after about $185,000,000 of under- 
lying obligations. 

But it must be remembered that as 
time goes on the underlying obligations 
will fall due, to be paid off from pro- 
ceeds of sales of the new bonds. Thus 
in time these new issues will gradually 
approach the position of being first 
mortgages. In any case they appear 
safe enough, and of course before the 
lends suffer all dividends on the stock 
would be stopped. The New York 
Central is now paying 5 per cent. on 
§225,581,150 of one class of stock, and 
the St. Paul is paying 7 per cent. on 
$16,274,900 of preferred and 5 per 
cent. on $116,348,200 of common stock. 
Moreover both mortgages have been 
drawn in such a way as to make the 
bonds issued under them legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in New York, 
which means the creation of a broad 
market, 

Pethaps the main idea underlying 
these new and comprehensive mort- 
giges is that a large bond issue which 
M time will cover nearly the whole of 
‘great railroad system is sure to be so 
well known that at all times and in 
Many places men will be ready to buy 
ind sell. The larger a bond issue the 


better, asa rule, the market for it. In- 
vestors will know that they can always 
sell, and it will be much easier for them 
to understand the advantages of such a 
bond over the old fashioned patch work 
variety. A bond covering a railroad 
wheih traverses many states always 
l.as more appeal than divisional securi- 
ties. It is a logical development, fol- 
lowing the completion of systems which 
grew by units and were financed by 
sections. 

In the opinion of many authorities 
the higher grade of railroad mortgage 
bonds are selling to-day at most at- 
tractive prices. The larger outstand- 
ing issues, many of them ultimately to 
be retired by the new blanket mort- 
gages, offer a much higher rate of in- 
terest than a few years ago, and ab- 
solute safety combined with a broad 
market. The St. Paul general mort- 
gage 4148, not due until 1989, are sell- 
ing at about 107 to net 4.35 per cent., 
and are secured by an absolute first 
mortgage on 3753 miles of first track, 
including the lines into Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
general mortgage 4s are due in 1958, 
yield abcut 4.32 per cent. at current 
prices and are secured by absolute first 





New York, Boston and New _ 
Orleans. Delightful Cruises 
of Fighteen and Twenty-two days 
* cost you no more than your 
annual vacation to sea-shore or 
mountains. 

Itis coolin thetropics in summer- 
time. Much cooler than in Summer 
Resorts further North. Official 
temperature records prove this. 
The thermometer at Jamaica, 


S Rew Yor every week from 


mortgage on 3401 miles, and later when 
older bonds mature they will be a first 
charge on 8599 miles of this highly 
prosp2rous railroad. 

Bonds of the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Norfolk & Western and 
probably of the Southern Pacific will 
be discussed in separate articles on 
these railroads. Under the heading, 
“Perfectly Safe Bonds,” I discussed the 
Burlington, Illinois Division 4s, Union 
Pacific first mortgage and land grant 
4s, Baltimore & Ohio prior lien 31s, 
Southern Pacific first and refunding 4s 
and Pennsylvania consolidated 4s in the 
issue of May 16. 

Two ultra safe bonds are the Atchison 
general 4s and Chicago & Northwestern 
general 4s, both first mortgages in a 
very real sense, and each yielding about 
41-5 per cent. New York Central first 
mortgage 319s, a long term bond, ulti- 
mately to be taken care of by the big 
new Mortgage are to be had to yield 
4.30 per cent. These are a real, abso- 
lute first mortgage on the four track 
line between New York and Bufialo, 
are free from the Federal Income Tax, 
and may be made free from New York 
State and local taxes by paying a small 
recording fee. Of course they are as 


safe as anything can be. 
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Havana, or at the Panama Canal, 
seldom touches 88 degrees during 
July, August and September. 
Great White Fleet Ships have Ys 
won an enviable reputation as 
**The Coolest Ships Afloat.” Built | 
especially for tropic travel. Extra 
large staterooms, many of them 2h. 
with baths. A cuisine noteworthy as 
for its excellence. Usethe shipas [% 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Pl.,N.Y. 


Long Wharf, Boston 


630 Common St,, New Orleans 








your hotel while in port. Write for | 
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The Star (Cal.) 

George P. West is a newspaper man 
very well known in California. He is a 
good newspaper man, too. In a recent 
issue of HarpPer’s WEEKLY was an arti- 
cle on “Kent of California” by West. 


Itochester (N. Y.) Chronicle 

Harper’s WEEKLY sees a conspiracy 
to discredit Secretary Bryan, too. Is 
somebody using force to drive him to 
the Chautauqua circuit? 


Washington (D. C.) Hereld 

At least one distinction belongs, un- 
disputed, to Harper's Wrrxiy. It is 
absolutely unique in American journal- 
ism, alone in a field of its own choosing, 
even though it be put to some pains 
not to stray from it. Apparently it 
waits, before venturing an opinion, un- 
til the press of the country has ex- 
pressed itself unanimously upon some 
issue and then gives forth the opposite 
view. 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican 

Does one detect the painful germs of 
reaction in that great apostle of pro- 
gress, the editor of Harper’s WEEKLY? 
Having devoted much space to the 
revolutionary articles about the posi- 
tion of women, he has descended to the 
commonplace level, where, in comment- 
ing on a journalistic novel called “Idle 
Wives”, he can make this assertion, 
“Oppenheim’s solution for idle wives 
is work outside the home; often a help, 
and always a right, but a less complete 
solution than the author thinks.” 


Greensboro (N. C.) News 
Norman we regard as the star pussy- 
foot, family-skeleton reporter. 


Providence (R. I.) Journ l 

The Colonel, apparently, is going to 
find himself in a situation where he will 
have to take sides. 

“In face of the storm that is about to 
break, will he back Perkins to the 
end?” Mr. Hapgood wants to know. 
The answer will be awaited with lively 
concern. 


Los Angetes (Cal.) Tribune 

Several persons desirous of getting 
good and even with Norman Hapgood, 
would s:ramble to make a contract 
with a lady equipped with a pen dipped 
in really virulent and effective poison. 
Some of these have tried to dip their 
own pens in a deadly fluid, but it has 
turned out to be spurious dope. 


Mount Kisco (N. Y.) Times 

By the way of contrast to the I. W. 
W. agitation and the spirit of social 
unrest just now apparent, Editor Hap- 
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good, of Hanprn’s WEEKLY, gives us a 
refreshing giimpse of a patient man, 
doing his daily work under hard condi- 
tions, with a quiet cheerfulness. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard 
“What looks like a lessening of the 
Fresident’s prestige the last few weeks 
is a temporary illusion,” asserts Har- 
, + re] 
PER’S WEEKLY. So, you can see, noth- 
ing is real in this world. 


Wilmington (N. C.) Ster 

One of America’s greatest editors— 
great in gifts, genius, ability and char- 
acter, the crowning qualification of a 
writer who produces for the enlight- 





ened and cultured readers of America, 
One of the leaders of thought in our 
great Republic, Mr. Hapgood’s work jis 
nation-wide in its scope. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 


It must cheer the soul of the editor 
of Harper's WEEKLY to observe that 
certain of the shafts ke has launched 
have penetrated some hides supposed to 
be immune to puncture. 


Graham Smith, San Fernando (Cal.) 


Your hearty endorsement of the ad- 
ministration catches me, and I am 
charging this $3.50 to Home Missions 
or the campaign fund of 1916. 
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eau) — not only by all of England’s people who 
— breathlessly awaited news of his telling 
victories, but by every man of his fleet. A true Anglo-Saxon, 
he detested tyrannous powers and legislative usurpations 
of every kind. He was particularly opposed to prohibitive 


of bottles. 








Lord Nelson—Old England's Great Naval Hero 


ITHOUT Horatio Nelson, England 
would have been invaded and per- 
haps conquered by Napoleon. At 
Trafalgar he smashed forever the French 
Emperor’s hope of creating a navel power. 
Never was man more idolized and beloved 


enactments governing the diet of his men, who 
like him, enjoyed Barley-Malt brews, even as their 
fathers did for countless generations before. Good 
beer, according to Lord Nelson, has ever been 
good food. Budweiser Beer for 57 years has been 
the product of an institution holding the highest 
ideals known to the ancient art of brewing. The 
output, due to Quality and Purity, has increased 
every year until 7,500 men are daily required 
to keep pace with the public demand. _Bud- 
weiser Sales exceed any other beer by millions 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH, ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 
Bottled only at the home plant 
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—to you in 
Brown Bottles 
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See that Crown is 
Branded “‘Schlitz.”’ 


in Brown Bottles 








Order a Case 
Today 





| he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 





It's a wise plan not to overeat; and some people have 


leaned that moderate eating promotes comfort and clear think- 
ing—and that’s health. 


A bowlful of crisp, delicately flavoured corn Toasties, with 
cream, milk or fruits, makes a snappy “starter” for breakfast — 
and a good day. 


Served direct from the package—nourishing —delicious! 


Post Toasties 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 





